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GROUP OF PROGRESSIVE NEW JERSEY FARMERS AND OFFICERS OF FARMERS’ CLUB 


In the vicinity of Burlington, N J, the leading farmers of the community have organized the Progressive 
farmers’ club of Cooperstown. The meetings are held monthly in their club house located near Beverly. The ex- 
hibition of farm products made at local and state fairs by this club attracts much attention and is usually awarded 
the bulk of the prizes. Its membership consists of up-to-date, wide-awake farmers. The photograph, taken 
recently by a member of our editorial staff. shows the officers and some of the leading members, 
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Agricultural Fair Dates. 


Arkansas, Pine Bluff..... 


Oct 20-25 


California, Sacramento 


Can ada, London... 


.Sept 12-20 


Central Canada, Ottawa.. ‘ 


Colorado, Pueblo. 
Georgia, Valdesta.. 
Hilinois, 


Iowa, Des Moines 


Iowa interstate, Marion... 
Kansas interstate, Baxter Springs.Aug 
Kentucky, Louisville..... 


Maine, Lewiston 


Mass hort, Boston............ 
Michigan; Pontiac......... 


Minnesota, Hamline 
Missouri, Sedalia. 
Missouri, St Louis 
Nebraska, Lincoln 


New Hampshire, Concord.......... 


Springfield............ 
Indiana, Indianapolis..............5 


Sept 15-19 
..Oct 29-Nov 9 
Sept 29-Oct 4 
15-19 
22-30 
19-22 
25-31 

..Sept 22-27 
Sept 1-5 
.Sept 30-Oct 1 
-Sept 22-26 


Aug 29-Sept 5 
Aug 26-29 


North Carolina, Raleigh.... 


New Jersey, Trenton.. 
New York, Syracuse... 


Nova Scotia, Halifax 
Ohio, Columbus 
Oregon, Salem 


Pennsylvania, Laneaster.......... 
South Carolina, Columbia......... 
pe 
St Louis, St Louis....... 


Seuth Dakota, 
‘Texas, Dallas.. 
Texas, 
Utah, Salt Lake City 
Vermont, Rutland.. 


San (SS i POD 


Sept 29-Oct 3 


Sept 16-19 
.Oct 28-31 
.Sept 8-12 
.Oct 6-11 
Sept 27-Oct 12 
.Oct 18-30 
Sept 30-Oct 4 


Ww ashington, North Yakima..Sept 29- Oct 4 


Western, London, Canada 
West Virginia, Wheeling........... 


Sept 12-20 
Sept 8-12 


West Michigan, Grand Rapids.Sept 29-Oct 4 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee............. 


.Sept 8-12 


County and District Fairs. 


Illinois. | 


Camp Point, 

Belvidere, 
Princeton, 

Homer, 


Adams, 
Boone, 
Bureau, | 
Champaign, 


825 
825 
S$ 2-5 


{ 
A 18-22, 
Champaign, CDampaign. | 
‘ 56-29 | 


Clark, Martinsville, 


$2-O4 
Coles, Charleston, 8 2-6) 
Cumberland, Greenup 


23-2 
DeKalb, Sandwich, 589-12 
DeWitt, Farmer City 


DeWitt, Clinton, 
Douglas, Camargo, 
Edgar, Paris 


Gallatin, Shawneetown, 
A’27-30} 

Greene, Carrollton, O 1-17) cyjn: 

Hancock, La Harpe 


Gombriden. 
mry, Kew: 
Iroquois, Watseka, 
Jackson, Murphysboro, 
Jasper, Newton, 
Jo Daviess, Warren, 
Jo Daviess, Galena, 


Kankakee Kankakee 
Kendall, Yorkville, 
Knox, Knoxville, 
Lake, Libertyville, 
Fairbury 


Livingston, 

Logan, Atlan 
rg 

Salem, 


Macoupin, 
Wenona, S§ 10-12) 


Marshall, 
McDonough, Macomb, 
A 11-16 


McHenry, Woodstock, 2% 


a 
8 
> 


> 
% 


° n 
oa al 
Dn 
f6 BRL Le 
ABA 


a 


Marion, 


Danvers, 


McLean, 
LeRoy. 


McLean, 
McLean, Saybrook, 
Mercer. Aledo, 
Ogle. Oregon, 
l’eoria, Elmwood, 
Perry, Pickneyviile, 
Pope, Golconda 
Putnam, Clear Lake, 
Richland, 


QLwre 
ROR 
—_ 


wanes 
Wiil, Joliet, 
Williamson, Marion 
Winnebago, Rockford, 


if 71 -_ 
PPR is 
— 


Michigan. 


Gogebic, Ironwood,  § 10-12 
Hillsdale, Hillsdale, S 29-0 3 
Ionia, Ionia, S 16-19 
Lenawee, Adrian, 
Lenawee, Hudson, 
Muskegon. Muskegon, ‘ 
Ottawa, Holland, 89. 
Osceola, Reed City, S 2 
Washtenaw, Ann Arbor, 


a 


Arkansas. 


Johnson, Clarksville, 
O 14-17 


on Butler, Allis 


12 | Cedar, 


Macon, 


lowa 


b id 


Adair, Greenfield, Ss = 
Adams Ss 
Allamakee, Wathen 82-5 
Appanoose, Cent terville, 


Audubon, we ee 
Benton, Vinton, 
My Indepen- 

S 30-0 


in in 
Black "Hawk, La Porte 


City, 8 23-26 
Com. * Atlantic, 8 8-11 
Cedar, Mechanicsville, 
8S 16-19 
Tipton, § 25 
8 9-11 
8 2-1 


er 


*, 


~_ 
ct man ob 


dence, 
Buena yi 


Cherokee, Marcus, 
Chickasaw, Nashua, 
Clayton, National, 
Paint Strawberry 
Clinten, De Witt, 
Dallas, Perry 
Davis, Bloomfield, § 
Delaware, artes, 


1 
Fayette, West Union, 8 2-5 
Fayette, Arlington, A 13-22 
Ham pton, 89-11 

Grundy Center, 
‘ou 


Guthrie  Y 
16-19 


Grundy, 

oe. 

Hancock, Britt, 5 16-19 
Eldora, 


A 19-22 
’ Winfield, A 18-22 
it, Humboldt, 8 3-5 
ay ‘A 18-21 





Lee, nellson, 
Lee, Wont Point, 


Linn, 
Linn, Central City, 
Louisa, lum bus 


Muscatine, 


Mills, Malvern, Ss 
Madison, Winterset, A 
‘Brien, Sutherland, 
O’Brien, Sheldon, 
Poweshiek, Malcom. A 
Poweshiek, Grinneli, 
Ringgold, Mt Ayr, 
Sicux, Rock Valley, 
Story, Nevada, 
Sioux, Orange City, S 
Tama, Toledo. 8 
Tayler, Bedford s 
Van Buren, Milton, A 26-29 
Wapello, Eldon, S 2-5 
Wright, Clarion, S 9-12 
Buffalo Cen- 
S 9-11 


A 
West Liberty, 
A 18- 


Winnebago, 
ter, 


Georgia. 
Oglethorpe, Lexington, O 27 
Atlanta, O 3 

S 29-0 8 


New Jersey. 


Mt Holly. O 7-10 





FARM &FESTIVALS 


New York. 
Afton, Afton, . 
Albany, Altamont, A 2%-29 
Allegany, Angelica, S 9-11 
Binghamton, S 30-0 3 
Boonville, S 2-6) 
B ; Whitney's 

8 25) 


Cambridge Valley, Cam- 
e 


S 23-26: Adams, 


| 
| 


| 


| 


A 6-29 | 


A 19-21 
Cattaraugus, Little Val- 28 


Cc ‘ayage Mora § 23-25 
Chauinnena. aye ki “ $25 
Chem Imira, 
Cobleskill, *Coblesniit,” 


¢ chambis. Chatham 
rtland, Cortland, A S29 
ed Delhi, 8 9-11 
Delaware Valley, Wal- 
ton, 8 25 
Dryden, Dryden, 8 16-18 
Dutchess, a z 


Erie, 
Essex, West: 
Franklinville” 


ville, 

Fulton, Johnstown, 
Genesee, Batavia, S 3-2 
Gouverneur, A 2%-29 
Herkimer, S 2-4 
Hornellsville, A 3-30 
Hudson S 17-19 
Jefferson Watertown. S$ 15 
Lewis, Lowy A 26-29 
Madison, rookiield. S 22-23 
Monroe, rockport, 8. 24-27 
Montgomery, Fonda, 


oF ranklin- 
8 1-4 


Morris, . 
Nassau, Minneola. 

owats. 

New York, American In- 
Shate 19 W 44th *. 


S 23- 
Niagara, Lockport, S 18-20 
Oneonta, Oneonta, S 15-18 
Oneida, Rome, _ . 
Ontario, Canandaigua. 

S 18-20 
Orleans, Albion, S 18-21 
Oswegatchie, Ogdens- 


urg, 
Oswego, Fulton. 
Palmyra Union, Pal 


Prattsville. 
Putnam 
Queens-Nassau, 


Reed Corn Ss 
Rensselaer, Test Sand 
Lake, 


Richford Springs. S 29-0 1 
Riverside 
Rockland, Orangeburg, 


$912) 
Rocttand I Industrial, 
Rockville Center, 


Center, 
St Lawrence, Canton, 


Mineola, 
23-27 


St Lawrence. Ogdens- 
urge, 
Sandy Creek, Sandy 
Ballston Spa, 
A 19 


Schenevus Valley, 
Schenevus, ; 
Schoharie, Schoharie, 


Schuyler, Watkins. 

Seneca, Waterloo, 

Steuben, Bath, 

Shavertown, Shavertown 
A 26-28 


Perry, 
“Ts 30-0 2 
Monticello, 


A 2%-29 
Syracuse, Syracuse, 
June Pe 


reek, 
Saratoga, 


Silver Lake, 


Sullivan, 


Tioga, Oswego, 
‘Tompkins, thaca, 
Ulster, Ellenville. 

Union, 
Warren, 


Washington, 


Wayne, Lyons. 
Wellsville. 

West Sand Lake. 
Wyomine Warsaw, 
Yates, Penn Yan, 


8 9-12 
26-29 

burg, §$2-5 

Warrensburg. 


S. 23-26 

Sandy Hat, 
§$ 9-12 
S 17-20 
A 8-2 
S81 
S 5-17 
S$ 9-12 


Kansas. 


Alien, lola, 
Barton, Great Bend, 
Rufler, El Dorado, § : 


Rartington, 


Prenktin, Ottawa, 
Harvey, Newton, 
Neosho, Chanute. 
Neosho, Erie, 
Reno, Hutchinson, 
Rice, Sterling, 
Stafford, St John, 
Wilson, Fredonia,* 


Maryland. 


Talbot. Easton. 9-22 
Frederick, Frederick, % 394 
Rockville, 


5 OP Benen 
Pay 
a 


- nw 
BR 


7) 
8 
6 
ee 


= ae — eta eD ntact 


7 


> 
8 Lend 
BRSS 


nt 
ey 


Pd 

~ 

— 
’ 


| 


es 


| Delaware, 


| Lawrence, 


S 22-27) 


Gree: S 9-12, 


s 2s 


Ohio. 
West Union, 8 9-12 
8 0-0 

B- 
18- 


Akron, 
Allen,. Lim 
Ashtcbula, 


Athens, Athens, 
—* Wapako- 


Belmént, 


Jettence, 


St Clairs- 


3 
S 24-36 


o4 
A 21-23 


Georgetown, O 7- +1 


Hamilton, 
Gark ‘Springfield, 
Clermont. Batavia. 


8 29-0 
A 1-2 


S$ (2a week) 


Clermont, Boston, 
Columbiana, 
Coshocton, 


pee tn Bucyrus, 
Cuyahoga, 


West Cuyahoga, 
East Cu 


grin 
Darke, 


Coshoc’ 


anos, Ch 
alls, 
Greenville, 
Dela- 


ware, 
Erie, Sandusky, 
Fairfield, Lancaster, 
Fulton, 

Geauga, Burton, 
Greene, Xenia, 
Grove City, 
Guernsey, 


ton 
hamilton, Carthage, 
Hancock, Findlay, 
Hardin, Kenton, 
Hartford Central. 
tan, 
Harrison, Cadiz, 
Kinsman, 
Knox, Mt Vernon, 
Proctor- 
ville, 
Licking, Newark, 


ima, 
Logan, 
Lorain, Elyria, 

Madison, London, 
Mahoning, Canfield, 


arion, Marion, 
Medina, Medina, 








| Meigs, Pomeroy, 


Mercer, Celina, 








iami 


Troy 
Mill Creek Valley, 





8 9-12 


Lisbon, 8 16-18 


ton, 
OT- 


Chagrin F 


A 
Washing- 


Cro- 


8 10-12 


it) 
2) Jefferson, Smithfield, 8 24-26 
} A_ 21-29 


8 23-27 


8 10-12 
8 30-03 
23-26 


Bellefontaine, 
8 30- 


S$ 22- 
Hooks- 


2B 
Woodsfield, a 24 


ville, 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, 


Muskingum, 


N Rapeleon, Napole 
powees Barelariie 
Paul 


Zanesville 
8 


S 25 
* § 16-18 


ulding, 8212 


Terry, New Lexing- 


ton, 


Portage, Ravenna, 
19 Preble, a. 


S 17-20 
ABB 
S 15-19 

ry T-11 


j Putnam 
Richland, Qiznsacia, 8 9-12 
| Ripley, 16- 


| Scioto, Mt Joy, 


eca, Seneca, 


Sen 
| Shelby, Sidney, 


| Union, 





2-5 | 


O 14-17 
S 8-12 
Huntington, 
Timonium, Timonium, S 2-5! 
Tolchester, Tolchester, 98-99 


Minnesota. 
Martin, Fairmont, S 25-27 
West Virginia. 
Lewis, Clarksville, S 16-18 
W Va Agri Soc, Clar a 


burg. Ss 
Tyler" "Middlebourne, A &- 
Morgan’s Grove, Shep- 

herdstown. 


¢ 


| 
— 
8 


Charlotte. 


20 | 


Stark, Canton. 
Summit, Akron, 
Tri-county, 


Trumbull, 
Tuscarawas. Canal 


Maysville, 
Upper_ Sandusky. 


29| Sandusky, Fremont, 


Richmond. 


Warren, 


Dover. 
oO. 
Ps 3-0 3 


0-0 3 
Van Wert, Van Wert, 8:25 


Washington, 
Wayne, Wooster, 


2-4 Velinat on. 
Williams, Montpelier” 


Wood, Bowl ling Green 
Wyandot, Upper 3: 


dusky, 


Marietta. 


sue 
soit 


23-27 
an- 
83-04 


Nebraska. 


Boone, Albion, 





, nition 
Frontier, Stockville, 8 23-26 
Furnas,’ Beaver City, 


8 17-19 
2-30 


‘a 
Johnson, Tecumseh, 


Kearney, Minden, 
Knox, Niobrara, 
Lancaster, 
Nemaha, Auburn, 
Pawnec, 


Polk, 
Richardson. 
Saunders, Wahoo, 
Stanton, Stanton, 
¥ork, Hanover, 


Osceola, 


Lincoln, 
Pawnee City, 
A 


8 16-19 
Verdon, 8 23-26 
S$ 17-19 


Tennessee. 


De Kalb, 
Gibson, Trenten, 


Alexandria, 


Putnam, Cookeville, 
Rutherford, womueenen: 


North Carolina. 
Forsyth, Winston-Salem, 


Central Carolina. 
boro, 


Burlington, 


Greens- 
Oo 


S 30-0 


t 
Wagon World Awheel. 


Half a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is the wheel that 
determines the life of any 
wagon, and this is the longest 
lived wheel e. Do you want 
@ low down Handy Wagon to 
use about the place? Wer will fit 
out your old = ee with Elec- 
tric Wh any size andé 
any aone tire, straight or stag- 

gered spokes. No cracked hubs, no 

loose spokes, no gotten Sotiows. | yy resetting. Write fos 
e big new catalogue. Itisf 
Seige Wheel Cos, Box 860 Quincy, Ul. ; 











You may have a 
National Cream Separator free for 
ten days, to try in your own dairy, or 
nes on your own farm. If it does 
not come up to our guar- 
antee, ship it back at our 
expense. The 


National 
Cream 
eparator 


is the closest skimmer and 

lightest running of all cream 

separators. It is substan. 

tially built, readily cleaned and easily man- 

aged—very practical; very profitable. Write 

for illustrated descriptive book and full par- 
ticulars of free trial offer. 


NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE CO. 
Newark, NN. J. 
centa and failure to 


A BO rR } j @] breed. Kellogg’s Con- 


dition Powder isa positive cure for these diseases. Write 
for circular; address H. W. Keliogg Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


ae ae 
Retention of pla- 








ccm 4 a BILLER: 
ese a Kills lice, ine 
eectsand ficas. 


, milking; 
will give 20 

cent. more milk. 

Harmiess to man 

andbeast. Evenly applied 

with our special Sprayer. 

Calves and young stock 

mts disease and abortion, which is caused 

& germ propagated by unsanitary conditions. For $1 we 

eA send to any addressa Sprayer and enough Vly Killer 

ae to protect 150 cows. Agents wanted. 
B. SMITH & CO., Utica, N. Y., U. S: A. 
» 


W F [. f DRILLING 


= 

Machines 

Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
en wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y¥. 








THE R H 


so many people buy PAGE FENCE is, it’s better. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, a 





Feed and 
Ensilage 
Cutter 


Does everything, ents hay, 
straw, ensilage, shreds fodder 
4 and filisthe silo toany height; 
all done by one machine. 
: full guarantee, 
Write for catalogue. 
Joseph Dick , 
} Agric altaral Werks, 
: Canton, Ohle. 





When Writing tu Advertisers‘Be Sure to Mentions 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 











Volume 70 
Harvesting Corn in the South. 


PROF IIUGH N. STARNES, GEORGIA EXP STA, 








N saving fodder, the de- 
") tails consist in strip- 
ping, by hand, the en- 
tire corn stalk: of its 
blades on their, maturi- 
ty. That is, at as late a 
date as possible con- 
sistent with the pre- 
vention of the firing or 
parching of the blades 
themselves, in order 
to utilize their function 
as foliage to the last 
moment, and prevent 
subsequent shrinking 
or the grain on the ear. Fodder pulling is 
effected, according to latitude and season, 
from the first of August to the middle or 
even the last of September. When the op- 
erator’s hands are full of blades and he can 
hold no more, the quantity is termed a 
hand, and is bound rapidly with a twist 
and hung on a broken stalk to cure. On 
gathering a day or so later, from three to 
four hands form a bundle, which is also 
bound with a few twisted blades. The 
bundle weighs from 13% to two pounds, and 
forms the staple roughage of southern draft 
stock. There is nothing, indeed, more pal- 
atable or wholesome and little that is more 
nutritious, Its necessary cost is its chief 
objection. 
Stripping the lower stalk up to the ear, 














or to the first ear, if more than one, and 
leaving the blades on the upper stalk in- 
tact to complete the development of the 


grain is another practice. Of course, much 
material is thereby lost and, as has been 
recently proved, without adequate return, 
unless the ear is at the time abnormally 
immature. Stripping the lower stalk as be- 
fore, but cutting off the lower stalk and 
shocking the tips until cured, for rough cat- 
tle feed, is practiced largely. This is more 
logical and rational. 


American <Aegriculturist 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtoa. 
For Week Ending August 23, 1902 


more. Its importance cannot be overestima- 
ted, for it is revolutionizing, quietly, but ef- 
fectually, an enormous industry in a dozen 
commonwealths. What it means in one state 
alone, and for one season, let the following 
statement gf Director R, J. Redding of the 
Georgia experiment station attest. After 
showing (in bulletin 39) the average pro- 
portion of shredded corn hay to the bushel 
of grain -to be 90 pounds, and of naked 
stalks about 42 pounds, or 2800 pounds of 
corn hay (of which 1300 pounds is supplied 
by the stalks) to every 31 bushels of grain, 
the average yield per acre of the particular 
crop tested, Director Redding says: 

“This 1300 pounds represents the food loss 
for every 31 bushels of shelled corn. The 
corn crop of Georgia, for convenience, may 
be stated at 31,000,000 bushels, sometimes 
less, often more. Then, at 1300 pounds Of 
corn hay, heretofore not saved, for every 
31 bushels of corn, the total loss in the state 
would be 650,000 tons of corn hay,—a very 
good food and worth at least $10 a ton, or 
a total of $6,500,000. This is about enough 
to pay for all the commercial fertilizers 
used in Georgia in one year. This may be 
considered a remarkable statement, and 
will no doubt surprise many a farmer who 
has not thought about it and who has, per- 
haps, imagined that he has been very sav- 
ing and economical.” 

Elsewhere he states that this saving 
would be equivalent to a rise in price of 
over $6 per bale for the entire cotton crop 
of the state, or would furnish each head of 
draft stock and every milch cow in Georgia 
more than six pounds of good provender 
per day for the entire year. All this for 
one state only. When extended to include 
the entire south, the aggregate becomes in- 
deed enormous. Fortunately the lesson these 
figures carry is now being earnestly and 
enthusiastically taught,—and aptly and 


thankfully received. 
Many workers are contributing diligently, 
intelligently and successfully to the mission 
{To Page 179.] 








The large size of 
the stalk in southern 
varieties of corn ne- 
cessitates a _  differ- 
ence of procedure 
from the northern 
method in one de- 
tail, ‘Shocking. It 
forces the employ- 
ment of the “grass- 
hopper,” a light 
wooden frame, some 
5 feet high, like a 
capital A, with one 
or two additional 
cross-slats. From the 
apex of the A ex- 
tends an 8-foot 
seantling diagonally 
to the ground. This 
simple apparatus, 
moved about the 
field by the shock- 
ers, materially as- 
sists the process of 
bunching and bind- 
ing, the workmen 
mounting it to ar- 
range and tie the 
stalks. ; 
GREAT IMPORTANCE 

OF THE SHREDDER. 

While the silo has 
accomplished much, 
the shredder is des- 


tined. to effect even markets. 








DOUBLE DECK RIG FOR HAULING PEACHES IN A MISSOURI ORCHARD 


Our illustration shows a double-decked wagon fitted up for hauling peaches from 
the orchard to the packing shed. J. G, 
has an equipment of 75 wagons like this to handle his crop this season. 
hailf-bushel basket is used for picking. ; J 
Mr McNair is now shipping 100 to 200 carloads, much of the fruit coming to eastern 


McNair. the well-known 


From his great 


grower, 


orchards near St 





No. 8 
New So-Called Separator Misleading. 





I am told of a small separator, suitable 
for two-can dairy, of the class in which 
water is used, but the water does not touch 
the milk, thus leaving the skimmilk entire 
and undiluted. Can you give me any in- 
formation as to its merits or where pro- 
cured?—[C. H. K., New York. 

The so-called separator referred to is not 
a separator in the common acceptance of 
this term, which is applied only to centrif- 
ugal machines, It is merely a deep can 
which is set in cold water and the cream 
is raised by the gravity process. It is noth- 
ing more or less than a form of creamer. 
Some shrewd advertisers have taken ad- 
vantage of the name separator and adver- 
tise it in this way. The DeLaval separator 
company of New York make a small cen- 
trifugal machine, which can be used in 
dairies of from two to four cows. 


The Milk Supply of Paris 


MAJ HENRY E. ALVORD. 








The main point of interest is the endeavor 
to conduct the milk service of this great 
city, almost entirely without provisions for 
cooling milk on the farms, during transpor- 
tation or in the city, either by dealers or 
consumers. Failure to give satisfaction to 
anybody is the natural result, and sweet 
milk is a rare article in Paris during warm 
weather, excepting two or three hours im- 
mediately after the deliveries which take 
place twice a day and sometimes thrice, A 
few of the largest milk supply companies 
cool milk at their city depots when they 
succeed in bringing it sweet from the 
farms, and there are a very few milk farms, 
fairly up to date along some lines, within 
easy access from Paris. 

Such a one is the celebrated farm of Arcy 
in Brie, where about 200 cows are kept and 
which was the first to regularly deliver milk 
to city consumers in sealed glass or porce- 
lain vessels of small size. The Arcy sealed 
jar of white opaque 
glass, holding one 
litre or large quart, 
first appeared in Par- 
is in 1873. This is 
still in use, notwith- 
standing its great 
weight and its clum- 
Sy metallie cover. 
At this farm and 
very generally in 
connection with the 
city milk supply of 
Paris, the chief reli- 
ance for. preserving 
milkis pasteurization. 

At a special show 
of perishable dairy 
products held as an 
annex to the Paris 
exposition in July, 
1900, just outside the 
city limits, where 
French producers 
had every opportuni- 
ty of exhibiting their 
goods in the best 
possible shape, al- 
though under unfa- 
vorable local condi- 
tions after reaching 
the exhibit, there 
was a large collec- 
tion of natural milk 
and cream, But the 
only samples of these 


[To Page 176.1 


of Missouri, 
A firm, solid 
Elmo, Mo, 
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Controlling the Walnut Caterpillar. 


P. W. HUMPHREYS, 


7 i 
172 


No insect is so destructive to the foliage 
of walnut and butternut trees as this. It 
is a large blackish, hairy caterpillar that 
attacks the leaves during summer. It is 
the larva of a good-sized moth that makes 
its appearance from the middle of June to 
about July 1, and deposits 70 to 100 eggs on 
the under surface of the leaves. In a short 
time the larvae hatch and begin feeding 
upon the foliage. They increase rapidly 
in size and in a few weeks attract attention 
on account of the defoliated twigs where 
they have been at work. These caterpillars 
are gregarious in habit, and at the time of 
molting or casting of the old skin to give 
place to a new one, they migrate in a body 
to the trunk of the tree, frequently de- 
scending nearly to its base. Piling them- 
selves one upon another, they remain in a 
mass until the process is completed, then 
they crawl back to the twigs and begin 
feeding again. 

When fully grown the caterpillars go 
into the ground and change to the pupa 
state just beneath the surface. Here they 
remain until early the following summer, 
when they emerge as moths to lay eggs for 
another brood. Whenever the heaps of 
molting larva are accessible they should 
be crushed. If this is not practicable 
on account of the hight they molt, a 
charge or two of small-sized bird shot can 
be fired into them with good effect. They 
may be killed by spraying with the ar- 
senites, but this is difficult on large trees. 


Cooling Fruit Houses by Ventilation. 


F. A. WAUGH. 


Probably the most practicable, and cer- 
tainly the most economical, method of 
storage for farm use and for the ordinary 
fruit grower is that which depends solely 
on ventilation for regulation of the temper- 
ature. At first thought it seems that such 
means would prove inadequate, but wide 
experience has shown that, properly man- 
aged, a house cooled by ventilation is per- 
fectly satisfactory for fruit storage in any 
of the northern states. 

The requirements are about as follows: 
First, thorough protection from outside 
changes of temperature; second, adequate 
ventilation; third, careful and constant at- 
tention, especially when the fruit is first 
put in, and before. 

Walls are best made in two or three lay- 
ers, With dead-air spaces between. The 
typical wall for a storage house of this sort 
is built upon 2x4 studding. On the outside 
there is laid first a course of good inch 
boards; over this is placed one or two lay- 
ers of building paper, and the wall is fin- 
ished with a course of tight, well-matched 
novelty siding. Inside the wall is built in 
much the same way. There is put on first 
a layer of inch boards, then one or two 
layers of paper, and finally the whole is 
ceiled and heavily painted. The painting 
is very important, as it preserves the ceil- 
ing from dis&strous swelling and shrink- 
ing. 

Ventilation is secured only by means of 
windows in the houses commonly built. 
Even these are frequently placed with less 
regard to the currents of air which they 
will furnish than to the appearance which 
they will make on the outside of the build- 
ing. Windows ought to be fewer, and 
properly constructed ventilators more nu- 
merous—the fewer windows the better, in 
fact. 

A ventilating system consists of an in- 
take for cold air and an outlet for warm 
air, the two being properly disposed with 
reference to each other, and so arranged 
as to serve all parts of the room. The 
cold air should be admitted near the bot- 
tom of the room, or should be conducted 

*From Prof F. A. Waugh’s 
Fruit Harvesting, Storing, 
Published by Orange Judd Co. 
paid. $1. 
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there by suitable guides. Perhaps the ideal 
arrangement is to have the intake brought 
in beneath the floor, and to have the cold 
air brought up through registers at such 
points aS may seem best. The warm-air 
exit must be placed in the upper part of 
the room. It acts much like a chimney, 
and the draft in it wil be good or bad in 
accordance with the same laws which gov- 
ern the chimney draft. 

Whatever the arrangement of ventila- 
tors, great care and constant attention are 
required to reduce the temperature by their 
assistance alone, particularly early in the 
fall while the days are still warm. The 
fruit house should be closed up tightly 
several days or even weeks before the 
fruit is to be put in. The windows should 
be closely blinded. Then whenever there 
comes a cool evening the cold air drafts 
should be opened. If the night promises to 
be decidedly cool—cooler than the temper- 
ature already secured inside the house— 
the windows and doors may be thrown 
open. Then windows and doors must be 
closed early in the morning before the sun 
shines into the room and warms it all up 
again. As the temperature rises all the 
ventilators must be closed to prevent fur- 
ther circulation. Thus, by opening the 
ventilators nights and closing days, the 
temperature of the storage room is slowly 
reduced. When nights begin to be frosty 
the tempertature can be reduced somewhat 
sharply, and if the house is well built there 
is very little loss during the day of the 
capital gained at night. An entirely satis- 
factory storage temperature of 36 to 40 de- 


grees may be secured in this way under: 


favorable circumstances before the first of 
November, and a little later this can be 
reduced to 32 to 34 degrees. 


es ae 

Aids in Picking Fruit—Everyone who 
has ever picked fruit from a ladder has 
longed for a third hand. This third hand 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
It is simply a piece of No 9 wire bent as 
indicated above. With it you can draw in 
a limb that is just out of reach and hook- 


THE THIRD HAND. 


ing the other end to the ladder can easily 
pick the fruit, or you can simply hold the 
limb. The device may be used to assist in 
supporting the ladder where the limbs are 
not sufficiently strong to bear its weight, 
by hooking to another and stronger limb. 
It is also valuable in picking fruit with a 
pail. Hook one end over a limb or a 
ladder round and use the other for sup- 
porting the receptacle.—[H. H. Swain, 
Indiana, : 


Ontario Apple Prospects—I find there 
will be more apples than the crop of 1900, 
previous to the wind of that year; but 
quality is very poor. It is rather an ex- 
ception to find an orchard having three 
or four of the standard varieties of winter 
fruit that is free of spot. We are fertunate- 
ly, however, not being bothered very much 
with worms anywhere; but I am convinced 
that if the packing season is weim. with 
hot nights, the spot upon the apple will 
immediately begin to eat in. Snows, espe- 
cially, are very poor, Spys show a spot 
worse than I have‘seen for years, Green- 
ings are also very much _ spotted and 
throughout the entire province there are 
districts that have been practically ruined 
as a result of severe hailstorms. This 
applies to Hastings, Northumberland, 
Durham and Oxford counties. Altogether 
the outlook for the grower and speculator 
is in my opinion somewhat problematic. The 
apples are growing and being upon the 
tree the chances are very much in favof of 
the majority of them being packed. Of 
course, we have the fruit marks act to 
protect the interest of dealers and con- 
sumers, and I understand that it is the 
intention of the government to be very 
strict in enforcing it this season.—[Sam 
Nesbitt, Brighton, Ont, 
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Our Special Crop Reports. 


Development in Apple Orchards. 


Another week of growing weather has 
proved beneficial to apple orchards, and 
the situation is much as outlined in these 
columns last week. Early varieties are in 
good demand at nearly all markets, espe- 
cially as prices are moderate to low, but 
quotations cover a wide range, owing to 
the uneven quality of fruit. Interest is 
keen regarding crop and prices relating to 
winter varieties, but of course no market 
is yet established. In sections where pres- 
ent promise is for large yield, the few 
buyers in the field talk bearishiy, and 
probably make tentative bids somewhat 
lower than they expect to pay. Among 
these operators belief is quite general that 
the apple crop will prove a liberal one 
indicative of moderate to low prices. But 
growers should not be stampeded, because 
the crop is by no means uniform, and in 
many usually important apple sections 
there will be no surplus. A feature to 
remember is the very uneven quality, and 
prices of necessity will cover a wide range. 

A few small lots of early apples have 
been exported and found good sale in Eng- 
land. Foreign advices indicate only a 
moderate crop of apples in the United 
Kingdom, but fairly liberal supplies in 
France, Belgium and Germany, but for the 
most part indifferent in quality. This early 
fruit out of the way, there should be a 
good outlet for American and Canadian 
apples, providing they are well packed and 
attractive. Initial advices indicate that 
Europe will be in the market for liberal 
quantities of apples from this side of the 
ocean. 

Recent letters from our correspondents in 
apple producing sections relative to crop 
outlook include following brief mention: 

MICHIGAN, 

Traverse City—Splendid crop of Duchess 
apples but outlook poor for other autumn 
fruit or for winter apples. Think the crop 
has been largely overestimated in Michigan 

Berrien County—Prospect for three-fourths 
to a full crop of winter apples. “Owing to 
wet season, thorough spraying was difficult, 
this true of nearly all the state and consid- 
erable scab apparent, yet persistent spray- 
ers generally have clean fruit of excellent 
size.” 

ILLINOIS. 

Adams County—Crop moderate in west- 
ern Illinois, but quality good, some damage 
by codling moth. “Estimate crop 40% of 
1897, would be glad to call it more but can- 
not; fruit hanging well and of exceptionally 
good sijze.’’* 

NEW YORK, 

Albany County—Outloek near Ravena 50 
to 60% of an average crop, insects less trou- 
blesome than for several years. 

Orleans—Near Albion most of the well- 
cared-for orchards are well filled with fine 
fruit; fungus unevenly distributed. Doubt 
if yield here will exceed half that of 1900. 
Another correspondent there writes outlook 
for winter varieties very good, Baldwin and 
Russet trees well loaded, Greenings not so 
good, crop estimate 75% that of two years 
ago. 

Niagara—Apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
quinces a good crop, but weather cold and 
wet throughout much of July and many or- 
chards attacked by fungus. A correspon- 
dent at Lockport writes the outlook fair and 
trees will apparently yield about what they 
did two years ago. 

Chautauqua—Outlook fair, not flattering, 
only a third of the bearing trees fruiting 
and these not a full crop. Greenings quite 
shy, quality of apples promises poor. 

Westchester—George T. Powell writes 
crop in eastern New York will not exceed 
half an average and says orchards which 
have been well cared for are well lvaded, 
but where the tent caterpillar has been al- 
lowed to strip the foliage, fruit light and 
poor; crop very uneven, with some devel- 
opment of scab. 

Ontario—A Geneva correspondent consid- 
ers the crop good where trees have been 
sprayed, but elsewhere considerable damage 
from fungus, causing foliage to drop. 

Wayne—A correspondent at Lock Berlin 
says trees loaded fairly well, Baldwins es- 








pecially; Greenings dropped. quite badly. 
Some complaint of canker worm. Estimates 
at Sodus 40% of full crop of 1900, but some 
orchards show 75% where trees have been 
eared for. If wet weather continues, fear 
crop will be cut lower still. 
PENNSYLVADBIA, 

Westmoreland County—Poorest prospect 
in ten years, small crop of Northern Spy in 
sight, nearly all fruits scarce, some pears. 

Franklin—Insects have been bad, few or- 
chards sufficiently sprayed. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Middlesex County—Favorable season at 
Sherborn in regard to insects, crop prospect 
fair, many apples falling. 

Hampshire—A Cummington correspondent 
estimates only half a full crop of winter ap- 
ples, orchards better filled on the hills than 
in the valleys. 

Worcester—Around Fitchburg, winter ap- 
ples as a whole not promising more than 
half a crop but quality fairly good. 

MAINE, 

Cumberland County—Baldwin, 
Ben Davis bid fair for an 
Standish. Fruit fine for 
not dropping badly. 

Kennebec—Much complaint of leafrceller 
in vicinity of Manchester and prospect of 
light crop of winter apples in the towns of 
Monmouth and Winthrop. No Baldwins 
outside of young orchards where the ground 
was cultivated. 

Waldo—Winter 


Spy and 
average crop at 
time of year and 


varieties near Searsmont 


very light, Greenings excepted. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 

A subscriber at Annapolis says every 
variety much less than a good crop, even 
lower than “poor” Canker is destroying 
Nonpareil and insects have done much 
damage. The lightest crop in 15 years re- 


Failure generally 
weather during 


ported from Kentville. 
attributed to cold rainy 
blossoming time. 





Disappointment to Cranberry Growers. 





The prospective shortage in the cranber- 
ry crop of 1902 greatly interests every 
grower for market in Wisconsin, in Massa- 
chusetts and in New Jersey. Climatic con- 
ditions in the early part of the season seem 
to have proved too serious to enable the 
crop to recover, although favorable weath- 
er from. this time on may result in a yield 
somewhat better than now seems probable. 

In a.recent letter from a correspondent 
in Burlington county, N J, he says that the 
crop in that important section will be the 
smallest for many years, and that in his 
40 years’ experience he never witnessed 
such a clean sweep as the frosts made on 
the night of May 28, when all vines not 
protected by water were practically de- 
stroyed, so far as fruit for this year is con- 
cerned, although eof course. scattering 
patches on high ground were ‘not injured. 
Recent frequent and heavy rains tend to 
rot of fruit now developing. In Massachu- 
setts, the prospective yield is irregular 
and in Wisconsin promising, but subject to 
possible later damage. The following brief 
extracts are from recent letters: 


NEW JERSEY. 


Burlington Ceunty—Not more than a 
quarter of last year’s yield. Our crop, T. 
Budd & Sons, only an eighth of last year, 
while J. J. White will pick about same as 
last season, 20,000 bushels, his crop being 
saved from frost by water.—{I. W. Budd. 
Yield at Pemberton will not exceed 25% of 
last year.—[J. Forsythe. 

Cumberland County—Growth not very 
good, crop badly hurt by frost.—[C. T. J. 

Ocean County—Outlook at Burrsville bad, 
not over half a crop, if that.—{C. Cc. P. A 
correspondent at New Egypt adds crop 
there almost a total failure. 


MASSACHUSRTTS. 


Barnstable County—Outlook at Mashpee 
very poor. I will not have 100 barrels, 
against 1000 last year; many bogs in this 
town are in same condition; cause, frost of 


May 31. Bogs flowered well but fruit did 
not set. One important bog promises 1500 
barrels, same last year. The trouble this 
season, water was kept on too long and as 


a whole Mashpee will not have a fourth of 
the crop of last year.—[O. M. Holmes. 


Plymouth County—My bogs will have 


more berries than last year if all goes well 
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until harvest.—{G. R. Briggs. Prospective 
crop in southeastern Massachusetts below 
last season, writes A. D. Makepeace. Some 
bogs promise well, while others show very 
thin crop. A correspondent at Plymouth 
believes crop will be fully up to last sea- 
son. Berries good size and quality, and 
early, subject of course to weather condi- 
tions next few weeks, 


What Becomes of Our Exports. 


The treasury bureau of statistics has re- 
cently shown that during the year 1901, 52% 
of the manufactures exported went to Eu- 
23% to North America, 6.6% to South 








rope, 23% 
America, 8.2% to Asia, 7% to Oceania, and 
a little iess than 3% to Africa. The total 


value of manufactures exported to Europe 
was $215,000,000 to North America other than 
the United States $96,000,000, to South Amer- 
ica $27,000,000, to Asia $33,700,000, to Oceania 
$29,000,000, and to Africa $10,500,000. 

Of the total exports of manufactures to 
Europe, the largest item was iron and steel 
manufactures to the value of $43,812,333, 
the next items in order of magnitude being 
copper manufactures $41,454,074, oil, refined 
or manufactured, $40,735,548, leather and 
manufactures thereof $21,211,088, and agri- 
cultural implements $10,494,530. Of the agri< 
cultural implements exported, amounting to 
$16,313,434, the shipments to Europe were 
$10,494,530, to North America $2,608,862, to 
South America $1,726,973, and to Oceania 
$1,010,101. 





Our Opinion Is Asked about steam rail- 
way bonds as an investment. They are 
selling at prices to net the investor 3 to 5%, 
the higher rate being a measure of the 
increased risk or poorer quality of the 
security. In view of the great number of 
railroads that went into bankruptcy ten 
years ago, many of which had to scale down 
their bonds heavily when reorganized, it 
is evident that safety of principal must be 
gauged by the general character and man« 
agement of the road, and to some extent 
by marked prices of the securities offered, 
The gross earnings of the Pennsylvania 
railroad system last year were nearly $27,< 
000 per mile, against less than $21,000 for 
the New York Central, New York, New 
Haven and Hartford $20,000, Boston and 
Maine $13,000, Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy only $6500 and Central Vermont 
$6350. Their bonds must be rated in intrin- 
sic value in about the same ratio, market 
prices being gauged also by rate of interest. 
Further information will be given by mail 
if desired, upon these or other investments. 





A Cent an Ounce letter rate has been 
more than once prophesied by the post- 
master general. Of equal importance to 
all, including the farming population, is 
a parcels post system, whereby packages 
weighing several pounds can be sent by 
mail at low cost. This system has long 
been in vogue in Europe, and good work 
is being done in this country by the postal 
progress league, in creating public senti- 
ment along this line. Congress must eyven- 
tually approve a parcels post. James L. 
Cowles of Farmington, Ct, is the secre- 
tary of the postal progress league. 





Onions in Northern Ohio—A prominent 
dealer and grower in Lake county, O, 
writes prospects best in years, growth of 
tops large, acreage full, no appearance of 
insect or fungous pests. “Excessive rains 
made havoc in places but the increased 
acreage evens up.’’ 








STRAWBERRIES FOR 1903. 


We can su t-grown 
Strawberry rh ay if plant- 
ed NOW that will bear a 
full crop of fruit next year. 
Complete line of Fruit and 
Ornamental Steck. Send 
for our Summer and Fall 
Catalogue. Mailed FREE; 
it gives all particulars. 
Fruit packages of every ene at bottom 
ices. T. J. DWYER & SON, Orange County 
urseries, Box 91, Cornwall, N. Y. 
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Thirty-five bushels of wheat contain 
thirty pounds of 


Potash 


Our books contain many valuable 
facts and suggestions for farmers, 

The books are free; send name 
and address to 
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Prices. Catalogue Free, 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Box D16 Muncie, indiana. 
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VANIZED WIRE, BAR 
OTAPLES. 


MAR ya Write for on =a 
ae / prices—we can save you mone; We 
eee aga make the strongest and most dur- 
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THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
ww Cieveland, Ohio. 
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OLD GLORY in the Philippines (President Ressevalt). 
FROST FENCE in all sacesions of the U. 8S. (American 
Citizen). One will last — Othe w lite me. Send 
for catalog describing the BEST FENOE ON EARTH. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO.,Cleveland,Ohio 


heaped Complete Fertilizers 
Fertilizers For ALL CROPS 





From FACTORY and Fertilizing Materials. 
to FARM. [Factery, Boe Foint. 
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Delivered free of all charges to ail points 
in the U. S., east of the Mississippi River 
and North of the Ohio River 
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CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and iron sits, Chicaga 
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Seeding Winter Wheat. 


One of the secrets of successful winter 
wheat culture is the early preparation of 
the soil. Farmers have learned that ground 
for wheat should be plowed as soon as the 
previous crop has been removed, and al- 
lowed to become compact before seeding 
time in September and early October. It 
will not do, of course, to plow the ground 
and give it no further attention. It must 
be harrowed or disked often enough to keep 
down weeds and to keep the upper layers 
pulverized, forming a dust mulch which 
prevents the escape of valuable soil mois- 
ture. Where the ground is full of weed 
seed, this is a most excellent method of 
getting rid of these pests. The present sea- 
son’s weed crop is prevented from seeding 
and the seed in the ground from last year 
germinates and the young plants are killed. 
Even such persistent perennials as cockle- 
burr, velvet leaf and jimson weed can final- 
ly be controlled. It may require two or 
three years of such treatment to get rid of 
the worst pests, but persistence will always 
result in success? 

The ground for wheat should be carefully 
plowed, in most sections 414 to 6 inches deep. 
Every bit of the ground must be stirred 
so that when drilling is done the seed will 
be covered evenly. The sulky plow or the 
modern gang are best, as they do good 
work and completely cover all trash which 
may be on the surface. If plowing must 
be delayed until late on account of dry 
weather, or the fact that the crops growing 
on the land cannot be removed until just 
before seeding time, compacting must be 
done in some way. This is best accom- 
plished by the use of a roller, drag, disk, 
smoothing harrow or some such implement. 
Neglect of this is the result of more poor 
wheat than any other one thing. woing 
over the ground two or three times is not 
sufficient. The work must be continued 
and in same cases the ground will have to 
be gone over four or five times. 

Thorough preparation, however, always 
pays in winter wheat culture. During a 
recent trip through the winter wheat sec- 
tion of the country, it was very noticeable 
that the land which was treated most care- 
fully last fall bore the greater number 
of wheat plants. Not only this but they 
were more vigorous and the yield will un- 
doubtedly be much greater than where the 
ground was not well fined. 

The date of seeding will depend some- 
what upon circumstances. Within reason 
moderately early seeding is usually desir- 
able, as the plant gets a good start and 
is able to withstand the winter. However, 
if insect pests, particularly hessian fly, are 
to be expected, the seeding should be de- 
layed as late as possible, so that the adult 
flies will lay their eggs in other places and 
the wheat crop escape. This was done very 
generally last fall. In many parts of the 
winter wheat belt wheat was sown as late 
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as October 20 and 25, where as a rule it is 
the practice to begin about September 10 
and complete the work by October 1. Fields 
were remarkably free from fly the present 
season and this was probably largely due to 
late seeding. Of course other conditions 
may have contributed. 

The amount of seed per acre 
little with the soil and ‘the climate. As a 
rule, five pecks of well cleaned seed will 
give a good stand and produce the maxi- 
mum yield. If the seed is very expensive, 
one bushel will frequently answer. It is 
better, however, to be on the safe side and 
sow a little more than recommended rather 
than less. There are so many varieties that 
no one can be recommended for all sections 
of the wheat belt. The best guide is to get 
from the experiment station the kinds that 
have done best in the station tests. Then, 
after consulting with the best wheat grow- 
ers in your neighborhood, decide upon the 
kind. A good variety is always desirable, 
but do not forget that even the best seed 
will not do well on a poor seedbed. 

Drilling is of course the only method to 
be recommended. The kind of a drill is 
another question. The modern disk drills 
have been so satisfactory that they can be 
recommended without hesitancy. The old- 
fashioned hoe drill is still used very widely 
and is a good implement. The press drill 
during a dry season is exceedingly satisfac- 
tory, but its heavy draft and the fact that 
it is not available in many neighborhoods, 
tends to keep it back. A number of the 
manufacturers of drills now make a combi- 
nation implement, by means of which the 
press wheeels may be used or not, depend- 
ing upon the condition of the soil. This is 
a little more expensive than the average 
drill, but since you have two implements 
in one, it can be purchased with profit. 

The matter of fertilizing wheat ground is 
an important one. Ordinarily it is found 
desirable to apply the stable manure to the 
previous grass crop. However, if it is put 
on in moderate quantities before plowing, 
benefit is easily observable. It is not cer- 
tain, however, that the greatest good will 
come from this method of applying the 
manure. Most farmers claim that when 
applied to the grass crop, the ultimate re- 
sults will be most satisfactory. 

In some sections of the winter wheat belt, 
notably Indiana, Ohio and parts of Michi- 
gan, the practice of top-dressing wheat is 
exceedingly popular. The manure should be 
put on with a spreader any time after the 
crop is seeded. The best plan is to start 
the spreader as soon as the seed is in the 
ground. Set it so that the manure will be 
spread quite thin all over the surface.. The 
soluble plant food will be washed down by 
the first rain and will be ready to start 
the young plant off ‘rapidly. Then the 
strawy part of the manure acts as a mulch 
in the fall and during winter, holds the 
snow and tends to prevent injury from 
cold, freezing weather. Some surprising re- 
sults have come from this treatment of 
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IN THE SPRING WHEAT FIELDS OF HOLT CO 


Spring wheat is still the leading small grain in the northern counties of Nebraska. 
fields is stacked in ricks as shown in the illustration. 


journal suggests that 
readers favorably situated give it a 
trial. If for any reason the top-dressing 
cannot be done in the fall, excellent results 
have been obtained by putting the manure 
on in the spring as soon as the land is dry 
enough to permit the spreader being driven 
over the fields. However, the top-dressing 
the previous autumn is much the best, 
Well-rotted fine manure is always most de- 
sirable and this condition should be secured 
by composting, if it is not possible to get 
it in any other way. Pile the coarse ma- 
nure in a heap, pour water over it, fork 
over every few days until it is thoroughly 
decomposed. By placing the manure on the 
ground very thin, a large acreage can be 
treated. 
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Profit in Carp Ponds. 


DR B. W. EVERMANN, U S FISH COMMISSION. 


Can you tell me what a small lake of 
about four acres should be rented for? It 
is to be used as a fish reservoir for carp.— 
[A. B. Crane, New York. 

This inquiry calls attention to the fact, 
well known to those who have given the 
question unbiased consideration, but ap- 
parently new to most anglers, that the 
German carp has come to stay, and now 
ranks as one of our most important com- 
mercial fishes. To the uninitiated $150 a 
year for a four-acre lake or pond in which 
to raise carp might at first blush seem a 
pretty good rental, but we have no doubt 
the lessee would make a handsome profit 
at that rate. Carp is now the most valua- 
ble food-fish in several sections of the 
country, notably in Illinois, Texas, and 
Ohio. It brings more money to the fisher- 
men of Illinois than all other fishes com- 
bined. 

The charge of anglers and sportsmen 
that it drives away bass and other fishes 
and wild ducks, is not borne out by the 
facts. The Illinois river is now the great- 
est carp stream in America, and black 
bass are now more abundant in that river 
than they ever were before the introduc- 
tion of carp. Wild ducks are searce be- 
cause the “game-hog” is too numerous. 
Too many ducks are killed, especially in 
the spring. Spring shooting of game birds 
should be absolutely prohibited. On many 
farms throughout the country are springs 
or small streams which could easily be 
made to supply natural or artificial ponds 
in which carp, bass, and -other pond fishes 
could be profitably raised, if the ponds be 
properly constructed. 


The Raising of Angora Goats is begin- 
ning to occupy the attention of farmers 
throughout the northwest more every year. 
Durin,; the past season several large goat 
farms have been established in the forest 
regions of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 





UNTY, NEB 


After harvest the wheat from the big 


The stacks or ricks are placed in pairs for convenience in tbreshing. It is 


not often that as large a quantity as suggested in the illustration is brought together, for this requires too much hauling. Usu- 


ally two or four ricks are stacked in one place and these groups are séattered all over the fields. 
As larger numbers of farm dnimals are kept the consumption of straw will increase. 


burned soon after threshing. 


yield. of spring-wheat in Nebraska is @ little less than 11 bushels per acre. 


Straw is seldom saved, being 
The average 








A Very Desirable Horse Stall. 


L. D. SNOOK, GEORGIA, 


Of the many forms of horse stalls, the 
one shown in the illustration has perhaps 
the most good points. All stall floors should 
be laid lengthwise of the stall. The boards 
should extend the full length of the stall. 
When badly worn they can be changed end 
for end and if turned over much extra wear 
is obtained. Soft wood, like piae or even 
elm, is superior to oak. There is less dan- 
ger of the horse slipping when he gets up. 

The most important part of the stall is 
the hay rack and manger. When the hay 
is thrown into a deep manger where the 
horse has free access to the entire quantity, 
he tosses and mixes it over many times to 
select the most desirable portions. Often a 
large share of it is thrown from the manger 
to the floor. In the illustration the manger, 
b, is only 14 inches wide at the bottom, and 
1 foot high. It is made from 2-inch 
oak plank, with a strip of well-worn wagon 
tire nailed on the upper edge. 

The hay rack at a is outside the stall. It 
should be 2% to 3 feet wide and 18 inches 
deep. If fodder is fed from above, the chute 
should extend up to the floor. The wooden 
gratings are at least 8 inches apart, so 
that the horse may easily pass in his head 
up to the eyes if need be, but by making the 
bottom of the rack pitch at a sharp angle 
toward the manger all litter, seeds, etc, 
will fall into the manger. In this form of 
rack the horse grasps a mouthful of hay, 
pulls it from the rack and holds it over the 
manger while eating. It is plain that all 
loose particles fall into the manger and are 
eaten at leisure. The uneaten portion in 
rack is not mussed over. The feed box at a 
is made in usual manner. If horses are in 
the habit of throwing out the grain, nail a 
strip over the edge of box, letting project 
inward about 1 inch. By the use of a 
door at ¢ the grain is fed without entering 
the stall. 

The form of stall division is important 
and the one shown is O K. The shoulder 
at e (too low in engraving) is very conven- 
ient to hang a blanket on or to temporarily 
lay the brush or currycomb on or even parts 
of harness. For easy cleaning of stable the 
floor boards in rear of stall should run in 
the direction shown at f, as the sweepings 
are usually disposed of at one end of stable, 
and are more readily pushed lengthwise in- 
stead of crosswise of a board floor. 
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Selection and Treatment of Ewes. 


FRANK MORGAN, ILLINOIS. 





I-make a business of raising early lambs 
for market and have to begin early. It 
is very important that the planning for 
lambs be done about the middle of the 
summer or earlier when the ewes and ram 
can be selected. I like Hampshires and 
Southdowns for mutton purposes, but pos- 
sibly Shropshires cannot be excelled for 
hardiness and quick growth. After decid- 
ing upon the breed I select the ewes, tak- 
ing those which give evidences of vitality, 
capability of producing a good quantity of 
milk, and if possible select those that are 
gentle. After this selection is made see 
that a good ram is secured. He should be 
big and vigorous and pure breed. The 
ewes can be grades if they have individual 
merit. 

About the middle of September turn the 
ram in with the ewes and the lambs will 
arrive about the middle of February. If 
good shelter is not available, the lambs 
had better not come until the first week in 
April, as they will then require much less 
care than those that are born earlier, Dur- 
ing the breeding season feed the ram well 
on Oats, bran and rape, but do not get. him 
very fat. 

In the fall the ewes should have a ration 
of oats and rape and as cold weather 
comes on, feed oats, clover, hay and corn 
fodder. See that ‘they are well protected 
from cold storms and when the lambs’ be- 


* pounds. Tn 


LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


gin to come they must be especially well 
housed and bedded. 

If possible, divide your sheep shed into 
compartments, where an ewe and her young 
lamb can be placed. If the lamb is weak 


and becomes chilled, see that it is warmed 
































PLAN OF STALL, 


THE HORSE 


water and 
This will 


by putting. its feet into warm 
rubbing well with hot paper. 
soon relieve it. The lambs when they be- 
come strong should be let out in the sun 
for exercise. As they continue to grow put 
up a trough in some place where the ewes 
cannot go. Fill the trough with bran or 
corn meal and teach the lamb to go to it. 
They» soon learn to find this extra feed 
and it will greatly assist in their rapid 
development. . 

A very good addition to the ration for 
the ewes and one that is relished, consists 
of potatoes cut in small pieces. As the 
days become warm the sheep should be 
turned into the pasture, but great care 
should be taken to start them on grass 
generally, else scours in the ewes and the 
lamb will do much damage. While the 
grass is still young feed plenty of clover 
hay and oats and be careful to salt heay- 
ily for the first two or three weeks. 

At shearing.time after the ewes have 
been relieved of their fleeces the tieks leave 
the old animals and go to the lambs. About 
three days after shearing get a _ large 
bunch of tobacco stems and leaves. Put 
them into a boiler and allow them to boil 
until the juice is extracted. Next fix a 
vat near a platform and dip the lambs, 
allowing the drippings from the fleece to 
run back into the vat. The lamb may 
appear sick for an hour or two after this 
process, but the tobacco decoction is death 
to the ticks, helps the skin and kills all 
disease germs. 

In summer, 
have access to salt, 


kinds should 
plenty of clear water 
and abundance of shade. The lambs in- 
tended for market should be forced by 
feeding oats and corn, as well as allowing 
them to run on pasture. Lambs coming 
in February should be ready for market in 
July or August, at which time the prices 
are usually high. About three times during 
the summer catch your sheep and daub tar 
on their noses, as this will assist in keep- 
ing away flies, thus preventing grub in the 
head. 


sheep of all 


Young Hogs Pay Best—I keep the Ohio 
Improved Chester Whites. They are hardy 
and make~good returns for all feed given 
them. I formerly kept Berkshires, but many 
people do not like black hogs. The O I C’s 


mature quickly and are in shape to kill 
at any time. The sows are usually first- 
rate mothers. Brood sows want a warm, 
dry bed, with a chance to get plenty of ex- 
ercise. For feed they should have bran or 
shorts mixed with. water, and enough to 
keep them in good, thrifty condition, but 
not too fat.. Shotes want to be warm and 
thrifty. Rye bran and a small ration .of 


cracked corn is the best feed. Corn is the 
most economical: feed for fattening. The 
most profitable age for killing is about six 
months, when the pigs should weigh 200 
this section very little pork is 
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shipped alive.—[A Hampden County (Mass). 


Farmer. 





Charcoal for Hogs—Every hog house 
should contain a box full of charcoal. This 
may be secured by digging a pit in the 
ground, starting the fire at the bottom and 
as it progresses throwing in cobs and wood 
until it is full. When the fire is well start- 
ed, cover the whole with a piece of sheet 
iron. The mass will be thoroughly charred 
in a day or two and can be taken out and 
used. Some feeders make a solution of 12 
pounds of salt and two pounds of copperas 
in a pail of water and sprinkle over the 
charcoal until it is pretty well saturated. 
Hogs will remain healthy and in good con- 
dition if they are given good feed and 
plenty of charcoal. 





Soaking Barley for Sheep—In an Eng- 
lish experiment, barley was soaked before 
being fed to sheep and it was found that 
the sheep gained more rapidly when fed on 
the soaked grain. Not only this, but the 
animals seemed to relish their feed better 
and were more thrifty. 





Thumps in Pigs—A. W. S., New York, 
wants a remedy for thumps in pigs. Give 
25 drops each tincture of opium and digitalis_ 
at a dose every four hours in a little water 
until cured. This dose is for an adult 
hog; for pigs three months old half the 
above, for six months old three-fourths. 


Catarrh 


Ts a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition of 
the blood and depends on that condition. 

It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs, disturbs the stomach. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative and 
tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


(his great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 


HOOD’S PILLS are the best cathartic, » 














Newton’s Heave, Cough, Disitempe 
and Indigestion Cure. A veteri 
nary specific for Wind, Throat and 
Stomach Troubles, Stron 
“mends. $1 per can. 
mail or ex. 

NEWTON ‘HOnaE REMEDY C0. 

(21) Telede, Ohio. 


recom- 
ealers, 


















fis notlike others—it 
Water Prost, bei ng a at ny Z pte," hey to at 
the same time has , 4 — of being Glow rice, 
Fits the steepest or flattest roofs, Anybody can lay it. 
A knife and hammer are al! the tools . Saves 
you money on either new or old roofing. and rs free. 


THE A. P. SWAN CO., 110 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 

































== NO SPAVINS 


Y Ther worst possible spavin ean be curedin 
45 minutes. Ria rhs and Spliats 
just as quick. ot painful and never bas 
failed. Detailed information about this 
pew method sent free to horse owners. 
“Write today. Ask for pamphlet No, 62% 
Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicage. 
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The Milk Supply of Paris. 


[From Page 171.] 

products, absolutely free from chemical pre- 
servatives and uncooked which were sweet 
and palatable after noon of the exhibition 
day were from dairies in New York and 
New Jersey, then 18 days from the cow, 
There was also in the United States dairy 
exhibit, natural milk and cream from a 
farm in central Illinois in bottles exactly as 
sent daily to Chicago families, which was 
only very slightly acid, although 20 days 
old. It had kept sweet until the day before 
this show and even later it was better than 
the best normal French milk only 12 to 24 
hours after milking. The American prod- 
ucts had been preserved solely by cleanli- 
ness and cold. 


mmm 


Preventin g Bitter Milk. 


In Canada last summer some of the 
cheese factories were badly troubled with 
bitter milk giving an unpleasant flavor to 
the cheese. The trouble is not a new one 
yet the patrons of the factory could not 
account for it. The professor of bacteriol- 
ogy, F. C. Harrison of the agricultural col- 
lege, took the matter in hand and examin- 
ed a large number of factories and samples 
of milk sent to his laboratory. It is evi- 
dent that the method of handling the milk 
on the average dairy farm must be 
changed to get rid of this trouble, and a!so 
that factories must be improved. Bad 
floors and drainage, cheap apparatus, etc, 
are partially responsible. The rooms be- 
come too warm in summer and deteriora- 
tion of milk results. Advanced lactation 
and diseases of the udder cre also-partially 
responsible. Bacteria in the milk, due to 
improper treatment as above suggested, is 
probably the chief cause. 

The Ontario agricultural college reviews 
the whole matter, and suggests as remedial 
measures that better care of milk is of 
prime importance. Unless this is given it 
is imposisble for butter or cheese factories 
to produce a first-class article. The sta- 
bles must be kept as clean as possible so 
that cobwebs and dust will not accumu- 
late. They should be whitewashed twice a 
-year, once in fall and again in spring, and 
the whitewash should be made from fresh 
lime. It can be applied with a brush or an 
ordinary spraying pump. A little Portland 
cement added to the whitewash increases 
its adhesiveness. Nothing is more import- 
ant than the care of cans, pails, etc. No 
matter how hard the utensils are scoured 
they cannot be rendéred perfectly clean 
without the use of scalding water, or bet- 
ter still, steam. This latter, however, is 
not available on many farms, hence the 
cans should be cleaned at the factory. This 
is a very important matter, and dairymen 
,who sell milk to cheese factories should 
insist that the cans be thoroughly washed 
and sterilized with steam before they are 
sent home. At home pails, strainers, etc, 
should be washed thoroughly in boiling 
water and a solution of soda. The cans 
should be rinsed with boiling water 
a few minutes before the milk is put 
into them. 

During milking time there 
ger of contamination. The cows should 
be well trimmed around the flanks, udder 
and the udder rubbed with a damp cloth 
before the milking is started Milking 
should always be done with clean hands. 
Directly after miiking strain through a 
brass wire sieve with several thicknesses 
of cheesecloth on it. These cloths must be 
very carefully cared for and rinsed in boil- 
ing water every day. 

The aeration and cooling of milk are both 
very important. The temperature can usu- 
ally be lowered to 60 degrees with ordinary 
well water. This is a great help, but if ice 
is available it should be lowered to 49 de- 
grees. The aerators on the market are 
very satisfactory. These must be kept 
clean and in good condition. 

The managers of factories should forb'd 
the keeping of uncovered cans. under trees, 


is great dan- 


DAIRY 


near stables, or on milk stands by the road- 
side. Every ‘farmer should have a room 
in which to cool and aerate the milk im- 
mediately after it is drawn, and to keep 
the filled cans until it is time for putting 
them on the stand. The room need not be 
large or expensive, but it should be near 
the stable, and so arranged as to keep out 
all dust. In this room there should be the 
milk eooler and weighing apparatus, the 
requisite number of milk cans, strainers, 
ete, A tank of water should be elevated 
so as to be available for operating the 
aerator. 


Scotch Versus American Ayrshires. 


Scotch breeders claim that it is necessary 
to return to Scotland now and then for 
fresh blood in order to keep up the stand- 
ard of the Ayrshire cow in her highest per- 
fection in form and dairy quality. Cana- 
dian breeders are largely of this opinion, 
which is shared by but few breeders in 
the United States. Sec C. N. Winslow in 
a recent circular comparing Ayrshires as 
bred in Scotland .aand the United States, 
says that we have produced a type of Ayr- 
shire cows that hold in form the original 
type and have added to it a more practical 
addition in increased length of teat and 
dairy ability. 

The climate of Ayrshire is moister, with 
a greater rainfall than found in the United 
States, and is therefore better suited to 
grazing. It is conceded that the same cows 
give less milk on this side the ocean than 
in their native home. This being the case, 
it is not to be expected that with the same 
cows, United States breeders can hope to 
compete in yield of milk with: the Scotch 
breeders. In order to obtain an equal 
amount the American breeder must there- 
fore produce a cow of increased natural 
ability. 

In order to make a comparison of the 
relative merits of cows as bred in the two 
countries, Sec Winslow submits the table 
below. The Scotch Derby is a competition 
in the county of Ayr, Scotland, in which 
a cow in being entered is shown in the 
ring and later, after calving anc in her 
best form, is given a 24-hours’ milking trial 
officially supervised. The milk is weighed 
and tested for butter fat and total solids 
and the awards made for her product in 
connection with the ring examination. This 
is substantially the same as the home dairy 
test of the Ayrshire breeders’ association 
as far as the dairy side of the contest is 
concerned. The comparison, therefore, 
shows the cows in the quiet of their own 
stables without undue forcing, the milking 
trial being conducted by a committee who 
arrive at the owner’s home without previous 
The dairy award only of the Scotch 
this table and the butter 
yield of all is figured in accordance with 
the methods adopted by the experiment 
station, thus making them uniform. 


UNITED STATES HOME DAIRY TEST. 


Butter Total 
Milk, fat, s»lids, Butter 
Ibs % % 1b 


notice. 
cows is given in 


Age 

Etna J. FPletcher.... 6 
L. Ss. 7 
C.M.Winslow 
Ktna J. Fletcher... 42.68 4.80 
Etna J. Fletcher.... 42.80 4.40 
Etna J. Fletcher.... 37.90 4.50 
—— J. Fleteher....1 42.30 3.90 
L.C. Spalding & Son 8 39.03 4.20 
‘caren ecscssecca @ Qeae 47 
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47.61 5.80 
54.96 5.70 


& Son 39.36 5.20 
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SCOTCH DERBY 

William Winter.... 3.80 
James Littlejohn... % 4.57 
James Littlejohn... f 3.87 
William Winter.... 3.77 
W. C. Alexander... 8 3.82 
Fo 4 ce . | ae ; 3.72 
W. C. Alexander... 3.07 
John S. Hunter..... E 2.95 
MVOTESS .cciccsct. 6 ‘ 3.70 


When to Cut Corn— Fodder corn should 
not be cut too early if the greatest feeding 
value and yield of dry matter per acre are 
wanted. The dominion exneriment farm 
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at Nappan, N §S, says that at time of tas- 
séling, corn contains 186.2 Ibs digestible 
matter per ton, at silking time 211 lbs, when 
in early milk 256.5 lbs, in late milk 289.9 Ibs, 
and when glazing nicely 399.2 Ibs. This 
would indicate that corn for either the silo 
or for fodder should not be cut until nearly 
ripe. 


A Milking Device—The use of a heavy 

rope in a circle about a cow’s flanks is a 

well-known device for 

keeping a cow’s tail 

still during milking 

time, but the best 

part of such a help is 

usually left off the 

rope. It is a bit of 

cord with a weight at 

the end that is tied 

to the rope. When 

the latter is in use 

IN FLY TIME the cord is looped 

about the tail, as shown in the cut and 

holds the tail within bounds. Without this 

cord the cow .will switch her tail about 

inside the circle of rope and will often get 
it out entirely.—[W. D. 


Shape of Butter Packages—Of all the 
creamery butter made during the federal 
census year 328,956,590 pounds, or 78%, was 
handled in large packages, the remainder 
being sold in prints or rolls. In such states 
as Iowa and Minnesota, where butter must 
be sent long distances to market, it is large- 
ly packed in tubs. 








Sharples “Tubular” 
Dairy Separators. 


Official Report of State Authorities 

University of Wisconsin—630 lbs 
per hour; test skim milk.. 

Conn. Agr. ‘College— 92 Ib 
hour; test skim milk 

Ohio State U niversity—“Doing 
good work’’test skim mi ik.O' 

Univ. of Tenn.—“Ve 

nas, test skim mil 


as 

Hatch Experiment Station, 

per hour; test skim milk. 2 
State Agr. nee 660 lbs per hour; 

test skim milk 03 

Pennsylvania Agr. College— “Did very good 
work. It skims very clean.’ 

University of Nebraska— ‘Runs very light. 
Doing good work 

Tuskegee, Ala., Industrial Inst.—“The thor- 
oughness of skimming is remarkable. 


SHARPLES CO. P. M. SHARPLES, 
Chicago, il Is, West Chester, Pa. 





FISTULA AND POLL EVIL 


Fleming’s Fistula and Po!! Evil Cure 
isa new, scientific & certain remedy. 

NO COST IF IT FAILS. 
Write today for important cireular No. 495 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
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Philadelphia Butter 


A simply constructed, conveniently 
handled machine that does efficient 
work. Ca- 


notte (BESTOY 


Sena “for illustrated 
catalogue of supplies, 
rae nay” men’s Sup- 

By y Co., Dept. F, 

hiladelphia, Pa, 





HEAVES CAN BE CURED 


We haves — cure for Heaves, — and ~~ 
to cure or your money refunded. package b: 


Guaranteed 
ae 18 pkgs. with written cael to cure 
WILBUR aby cap mh 266 2nd St Milwaukee. Whee 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


AtWHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA V KE Dealers 
— In use 58 years. Officially Endorsed by the 
range. Low prices will tye ise you. Write for Samples. 

@. W. INGERSOLL, lymouth St., Brooklya, N. ¥. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 











THE LORD OF THE FARMYARD 
Disposing of the Olid Stock. 





METHOD FOLLOWED BY MKS LEONAKD JOHNSON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, SWEEPSTAKES PRIZEWIN- 
NER IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S POULTRY 
CONTEST. 

I don’t believe in killing hens unless there 
is a good reason for it. If a hen is a poor 
layer, or has taken four or five months to 
molt, or lays small or soft-shelled eggs I 
usually kill her. If she is a very fine hen 
and her eggs prove fertile I spare her life 
in order to secure chickens from her, or if 


she is an extra good hen with chickens, 
raising a large per cent of those given 


I find out all these facts 
by keeping an individual egg record of 
the entire fi¢ck. I don’t use trap nests 
but by frequent visits to the henhouse am 
able to note every hen on the nest and in 


her, I keep her. 


many cases I can tell by the egg which 
hen laid it. 
The records show when a hen becomes 


broody, how long she rests, when she stops 
laying to molt, and when she starts up 
again. I don’t like to kill a hen during 
her first year unless she has ‘en indis- 
posed, but I often am compelled to do it, 
for various reasons. For instance, the 
farmer who wns the field across the road 
plants corn or oats or wheat there. I have 
to confine my poultry in the yard to keep 
them from injuring his crops, for two or 
three months. Kept thus they stop laying 
and get too fat and if I’m not careful, die. 


It is bet‘ to kill and sell them, than 
to keep them under such conditions and 
the fattest are selected for market. Or, 


as has happened this year, my household 
expenses are heavier, and money scarcer, 
there is a ready demand for the pullets at 
a good price, the two-year-old hens are not 
so salable, and the pullets are sacrificed. 





It would pay better to keep them until 
the fall, but there isn’t any demand for 
them thén, s° very reluctantly I kill them. 
a 
Breeding for Weight and Eggs. 
L. L. TROTT, MAINE. 
For market fowls of greatest weight 


select a strain reputed to combine gigantic 
proportions with_fine, tender grain and del- 
icacy of flavor.;.White Wyandots are among 
the most satisfactory. Their scarcity of 
pinfeathers, as well as color of same make 
them easy to pick and present a good ap- 
pearance when dressed. 

It is advisable to secure a. big hen 


as 


well as a huge cock, instead of purchasing. 


eggs from stock you have never seen. Of 
this hen’s eggs-set only the - largest, of 
course avoiding double yolked ones, In 


future seasons pick out the largest hens for 
breeders and set their largest eggs. By 
this culling process you will work into a 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 








flock of mammoth hens, changing only the 
cock when fear of inbreeding is incurred. 


For layers follow methods in line with 
this. Choose a laying strain, then for 
breeders separate the best layers of the 


flock, and hatch their eggs, each year sepa- 
rating the best layers of the season’s hatch 
and killing off the rest. One may in time 
breed into a good flock by breeding from 
his own largest hens for weight, and from 
his best layers for a laying strain, but 
quicker and surer results are obtained by 
beginning with a pure-bred pair or trio of 
known reputation. 





—— 
Buff Leghorns a Distinct Breed, 
DANIEL WAGNER, ILLINOIS. 
Breeders claim for the Buff Leghorn a 
combination of beauty and utility. They 
are not a cross of Buff Cochins and Buff 


Leghorns, as rumored by some, but are a 
distinct breed, having originated in Eng- 
land some 13 years ago. Some have been 
imported to this country, and no new va- 
riety has ever come along so fast or taken 
a stronger hold on the admiration of fan- 
ciers as well as utility breeders. They are 
the handsomest of the Leghorn family, and 
while in general characteristics similar to 
other varieties of Leghorns, they are su- 
perior in some respects. 

The characteristic of the variety which 
will strongly recommend them to breeders 
is their extreme hardiness, especially when 
young. They come to maturity very young 
and I have had several cockerels crowing 
when six weeks old. They are great layers 
of large, white eggs. I have kept an egg 
record of my Buff Leghorn pullets and they 
have laid as high as 200 eggs in 12 months, 
while Asiatics laid only 98 eggs in the same 
time. They are small eaters and are good 
foragers when allowed to run, but bear 
confinement well. 

Sar ci 

As the Molting Season Approaches and 
fowls are corfined in yard, much thought 
is given to their needs, the aim being to 
supply both variety and quantity sufficient 
to keep them in thriving condition, and pre- 
pare for the extra work of growing feath- 
increased by 


ers. The grain ration is first 

one-third, and so continued for several 
weeks. For drink they have milk, dish- 
water containing table*scraps, water from 
boiled vegetables, etc, two kettles being 
placed just inside the yard gate, where 
they are easily refilled as needed. Clean, 


pure water is kept in a wooden trough on 
the outside of fence through which the 
fowls in yard can drink, while chicks out- 
side also have free access thereto.—[L. F. 





For the Gapes—if little chicks are kept 
well-fed on wheat they ‘will not die with 
the gapes. The craw is below the place 
where the worms lodge, and if kept full it 
not only prevents the worm from going 
down but gives the chick strength to cough 
it up. This will not prevent chickens from 
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taking the gapes, but enables them to throw 
it up. Another way is to use camphor 
dissolved in oil. Put it in the mouth at 
intervals of half an hour for five or six 
times. This will do if the chick is not too 
weak and poor and far gone. The wheat 
remedy is the best, but it must not be 
neglected until the chick won’t eat.—[J. H. 
Creighton, Ohio. 





The Manure is no inconsiderable item on 
a poultry farm if it is properly cared for. 
Walter H. Perry of Sullivan county, N H, 
a successful poultry contestant who kept 
200 hens, says the manure for the year will 
pay for the cost of marketing poultry and 
eggs,.and he does considerable advertising, 
too. 





Chicks Die Suddenly—wW. W. T., Illinois: 
Your chickens which appear sleepy, stupid, 
linger for a day or two and die, probably 
have indigestion from overeating and from 
excessive feeding on corn. Change diet to 
mixed grain, consisting of cracked corn, 
wheat and oats, and give free access to 
grit or oyster shells. Confine sick ones 
separately. Give ten drops nux vomica to 
quart of drinking water and withhold all 
feed for 24 to 48 hours. Then give soft feed 
for a few days. 








Body Wash. 


When it comes to stiffness and 
soreness of muscles, tendons, 
etc., nothing equals 
Tuttle’s Elixir 
for restoring normal conditions. 
Apply to the body as a mild 
\ sponge bath and put on light 
blanket. Sponge the legs 
put on light bandages. 

Used and Endorsed by Adams 
Express Company. 
Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 
—A specific for impure blood and all diseases arising therefrom. 

TUTTLE’ AMILY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, 
sprains, bruises, etc. Kills instantly. Our 100-page 
“Veterinary Experience,” FREE. 

Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass, 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle’s, 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief, if any. 
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New Poultry Books 


Poultry Architecture 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. To meet the constantly 
increasing demand for information about the cone 
struction of inexpensive poultry houses, the author 
has compiled this book. In its pages he discusses 
poultry uildings of all grades, styles and classes, 
and their proper location, coops, additions and s 
cial structures, all practical in design and reasonabie 
in cost. Some of them are extremely low in cost. 
and adapted to the utilization of odds and ends of 
second-hand building material. Whenever desira- 
ble the list of materials is Fn showing what to 

et and its cost. Over 100 illustrations, 5x7 inches, 

fe eee eee eee 





Poultry Appliances and Handicraft 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. This neat booklet is 
intended to facilitate and ease the managing of 
poultry on a large or small scale, and this in the 
most economical manner. By concise descriptions 
and clear illustrations it presents a styles and 
kinds of the best contrivances in the line of nests, 
roosts, windows, doors, ventilators, homemade in- 
cubators and brooders, traps for vermin, feeding 
appliances, fountains and water systems, food ma- 
chines, heating apparatus, besides scores of miscel- 
laneous labor-saving devices. Over 100 illustrations, 
5x7 inches, over 125 pages, cloth............e.e0- ° 
» 





The New Book of Poultry 


This superb volume is the most elaborate and com- 
plete treatise of the entire poultry iudustry at the 
beginning of the 20th century. In successive chap- 
ters it describes and illustrates very fully, Poultry 
Houses and Runs, The Science of Feeding Poultry, 
Practical Management and Feeding of Fowls, The 
Egg and Sitting Hen, Artificial Incubation, Rearin 
and Care of Chickens, Poultry for the Table, Poul- 
try Farming, National and Comercial, Exhibiting 
Poultry and Utility, Pedigree or Line Breeding, 
Practical Breeding and Rearing of Prize Poultry, 
Exhibiting and Shows, Judging, Trimming, Techni- 
cal Terms. To each of the principal breeds an entire 
chapter is devoted, including beautiful and lifelike 
colored pictures. Vermin, poultry diseases and 
vices receive due attention. The volume is artistic- 
ally gotten up, gorgeously bound, and in every 
respect a triumph of the bookmaker’s art. Mlus- 
trated, 8xll inches, 600 pages, cloth and gold, $8.00, 
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Many sections in the southern states 
could produce cassava. Farmers should 
pay more attention to this plant, as it may 
easily prove a very important crop from 
an agricultural point of view in the near 
future. 

lI 

Keep a record of what you are doing on 
the farm, the time of planting, harvesting, 
methods employed in cultivating, yields of 
grain and hay, sales of cattle and other 
products. When intelligently kept, such 


records are invaluable, and it is but little: 


work to jot them down each week in a 
book kept for this purpose. A comparison 
year by year leads to better and more 
profitable farming, the discarding of un- 
profitable stock and unproductive varieties 
and the substitution of better ones. A rec- 
ora of events pays, and pays well. 
—— 


cheapening all over the 
world. The French government has 
just reduced the interest on its bonds 
from 3% to 3%, and in a few years 
expects to make the rate 2%. United States 
government bonds are selling at prices that 
net only about 2%%. Mortgages on the 
best real estate in cities are being placed 
at 3% to 4%%, and 5 is considered a rela- 
tively high rate. On desirable farm prop- 
erty money may now be had at much lower 
rates than in recent years. The rapid in- 
crease in gold production, as well as in 
other forms of wealth, bids fair to still 
further cheapen money. Investments that 
are practically free from all risk whatever 
now pay only 3 to 4% and are increasingly 
difficult to obtain. People who live on their 
income, widows, orphans, and other de- 
pendents. have practically suffered a loss 


Money is 


EDITORIAL 


of from one-third to one-haif of their prop- 
erty by the decline in rates of interest. 
Meanwhile the advance in prices of labor 
and produce has largely benefited farm- 
ers and working men. The past few years 
have seen the payment of a large propor- 
tion of their debts by these people, who 
are now accumulating property more rapid- 
ly than ever before. How long will this 
unexampled prosperity continue? 


The Future of Beef Cattle. 


A distinct impression pervades live stock 
circles to the effect that 
cattle are to remain high for an indefinite 
period. The movement of range cattle later 
in the summer may cause temporary weak- 
ness, but the beef supply as a whole is 
considered relatively short. The secretary 
of the national live stock association, after 
careful study of western range conditions, 
expresses the belief that there cannot be 
available for feedlots next falk a sufficient 
number of matured cattle (to make heavy 
steers) necessary to supply the normal 
demand for another year at least. A boun- 
tiful corn crop will greatly favor farmers 
and feeders, and no doubt to some extent 
affect beef prices, yet a ‘“‘crop” of fat cattle 
cannot be matured and marketed as quick- 
ly as a crop of oats. 

Right here comes in a highly interesting 
development in the tendency among east- 
ern farmers to go into beef raising. Ohio, 
New York, Kentucky, the Virginias 
and New England ean never com- 
pete with the west in the way of cheap 
corn and hay crops, but these _ sections 
have been, within the past few years, learn- 
ing the lesson of making the most of rough 
forage, roots, etc, and this spring have 
put an unusually large area under field 
corn. They also enjoy the advantage of 
nearness to consuming markets in densely 
populated areas. The popular drift of dis- 
cussions at eastern farmers’ clubs and 
grange meetings is growing beef cattle for 
market, 

tatiana 

Wholesome respect and voluntary admi- 
ration for the man who makes a success of 
agriculture is in the air. The old-time 
feeling that the country resident is to be 
made fun of is rapidly disappearing, and 
will soon be gone altogether. What has 
brought about this change? More intelli- 
gent farming, which places it on a level 
with other great industries; the increase 
in the value of land, which makes the land- 
holder a capitalist of considerable magni- 
tude; the advent of labor-saving machines, 
of rural mail delivery, of telephones, of 
better roads; the growth and influence of 
agricultural colleges and all means of ag- 
ricultural education. What is the lesson to 
the farmer? Simply this, that the im- 
provement of his condition has been 
brought about by his own effort and that 
he is abundantly able to accomplish this 
of his own accord. Faith in the farm and 
in himself will place the farmer still higher. 

Ss ee 

The use of palm oil in the manufacture 
of oleo for the purpose of giving the latter 
a yellow tint is practically forbidden by 
the internal revenue department. In the 
course taken by the oleo makers it is tacit- 
ly admitted that the use of this orange-col- 
ored oil was contemplated simply to secure 
the butter tint. They are denied its use 
unless willing to pay the ten-cent tax, on 
the ground that it cannot be considered as 
a bona fide constituent or element of the 
product. “The oleomargarine so colored is 
not free from artificial coloration and be- 
comes subject to the tax of ten cents per 
pound.” Thus the outfit, quite willing to 
employ any subterfuge in order to deteive 
consumers, are once more thwarted in their 
nefarious plans, 

| 


Just how many eastern farmers were 
inveigled into leaving their homes and re- 
moving to the Isle of Pines, a sort of “no 
man’s land’ south of Cuba, does not ap- 


prices of beef: 


pear. Such as went, however, under the 
specious promise of colonization promot- 
ers, have fallen into hard lines and are 
greatly dissatisfied with their position. A 
question of sovereignty for the island is 
still to be settled by treaty. It is not al- 
ways the best land that is most remote; 
possibly that 160-acre farm adjoining yours 
may prove the very best for expenditure of 
money and muscle. 
A —$§£§$ 

We are continually getting letters from 
our subscribers saying how well pleased and 
satisfied they are to receive goods which 
they purchased through the advertising col- 
umns. We try to keep out all fraudulent 
advertisers, and do not knowingly insert 
any. There is nothing too good for our read- 
ers, and we do not intend to have them lose 
money by being defrauded in answering ad- 
vertisements in our paper. Please be sure 
and mention this paper when writing to 
advertisers; in this way you help all. By 
the way, are you familiar with our guaran- 
tee, printed on this page? 


Successful Orchard Fumigation. 


J. JAY BARDEN, INSPECTOR N Y DEPT OF AGRI 





I completed the work of fumigation in 
Mr Hough’s peach orchard June 13. In all, 
588 trees were treated. Many interesting 
facts were developed and perhaps the one 
of most economic importance was that fu- 
migation during blossoming period does 
not prevent full setting of fruit. Trees 
were fumigated from May 1 to 10, when 
blosoms were fully open and had been for 
two or three days. Work was then deferred 
until May 20. Trees fumigated May 10 with 
0.25 gram cyanide per cubic foot set fruit 
well and ripening it. The same can be 
said of trees treated May 20, when the 
young peaches were in the shuck. 

Pear trees fumigated May 20 with same 
amount of cyanide blackened and dropped 
every leaf. There was no fruit on them to 
drop, as the trees had no blossoms. New 
foliage came on in two weeks and no evi- 
dence of the loss of foliage is apparent at 
present. The closest scrutiny at this time 
fails to reveal a single living scale in the 
Hough orchard, and the work is considered 
a perfect success. Fumigation work was 
also carried on at H, Vears, one mile north 
of Westfield. About 100 trees were treated 
there. This orchard was sprayed April 12 
with the lime, sulphur and salt solution, 
using the California formula. About 90% 
of the scales were killed, but as it was 
desirable to exterminate the scale in Chau- 
tauqua county, it was decided to resort to 
fumigation. 

A word of warning to those who may be 
relying on the lime, sulphur and salt solu- 
tion may not be out of place here. For 
some reason not yet ascertained very se- 
rious injury was done to the peach trees, 
serious to the plum and slight to the pear, 
while apple showed no visible effect. On 
peaches long strips of sunken bark cn both 
trunk and branches show that the circula- 
tion of sap was checked and the bark did 
not raise or expand with spring growth. 
The wood under these sunken spots is 
brown and dead. On plum a large per cent 
of the buds did not develop and dropped 
off, while the sunken patches of bark are 
numerous. Just what causes this condition 
will be a subject for rigid investigation. 


Build Air-Tight Silos—It seems to be 
the general opinion of dairymen that on 
account of the high prices of feed this win- 
ter, there is no money in dairying. But 
need this be so? If we have silos filled 
with well-eared, well-matured corn, and 
plenty of early cut clover hay, very little 
protein need be bought. Many make a 
great mistake in building silos that are 
not air-tight. A few dollars extra spent 
in the construction of a silo may save tons 
of silage. I have seen silos made of only 
one thickness of boards and there would 
be a foot of rotten silage around the walls. 
Can a man afford this loss? The cheap silo 
is expensive in the end.—[L. M. V., Vt. 














Harvesting Corn in the South. 





{From Page 171.] 

of the shredder, and each deserves his meed 
of praise not only for what he is doing but 
for what he has done. Yet to Director Red- 
ding and his staff, if to anyone, should be 
given the chief credit for the initial steps 
leading to the present active metamorphos’s 
in corn culture at the south. The Georgia 
experiment station first practically estab- 
lished the value of the shredder, and ex- 
ploited its principal produce, corn hay, by 
proving incontestably that the anticipated 
and dreaded shrinkage of grain upon the 
ear was a mere phantom of the imagina- 
tion, amounting at most, to some two bush- 
els per acre in the yield of thirty odd, with 
a consequent loss of $1 offset by a gain of 
more than $6 in the stalks alone, exclusive 
of the saving resulting from the substitu- 
tion of the new for the old way in the 
manipulation of the blades and shocks, 
certainly some $4 additional, per acre, If 
hog and hominy are at length destined, as 
now seems probable, to again reign as for- 
merly from the Potomac and Ohio to the 
Gulf and Rio Grande, the south will have to 
thank the shredder and its work, by which 
alone the present improved outlook has been 
rendered possible. 


Onion Fields Are Yielding indifferently. 


The middle of August finds the onion crop 
uneven, promising very much less than a 
full yield in many sections. The liberal 
acreage devoted to this crop in the spring, 
and the somewhat indifferent start, has 
been followed by very uneven developmnt. 
Cold, wet weather is proving disastrous in 
many sections,including portions of western 
Ohio and eastern Indiana and central New 
York. It is impossible to state definitely 
crop conditions beyond the fact of arrested 
development and the appearance of blight 
in many important sections. As a result, 
some crops are an entire failure, others 
half to two-thirds and in certain cases a 
full yield. 

Reports to 





American Agriculturist re- 
ceived within the last few days indicate 
many pieces turning yellow, on account of 
excessive rain, in central New York, blight 
in western Ohio, good condition in southern 
Wisconsin, fair but not brilliant in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. Our final inquiry 
will soon be instituted, meanwhile this fore- 
cast of condition will afford farmers valu- 
able information, and enable them to act 
wisely in contracting the sale of their crops. 
While the rate of yield must prove very 
uneven, it should be remembered that the 
acreage under this crop is very large. Im- 
provement just. prior to harvest may be 
pronounced, yet there would seem to be 
every reason to anticipate a good outlet 
for the merchantable crop, far from un- 
wieldy in proportions. Brief extracts follow 
from reports just at hand: 


OHIO. 
Wayne County—One correspondent at 
Creston writes situation improved on ac- 


count of cool weather; another at Orrville 
a full crop in this county but onions late 
and will not mature as well as expected. 

Hardin Co—Onions still green (August 16) 
and at a standstill owing to cold weather, 
writes a correspondent at Kenton. Another 
writing from the western edge of the county 
says indications for light yield there and 
also across the line in St Joseph county, 
Ind. In northeastern Ohio a correspondent 
at Lake county reports crop uneven both 
in size and probable yield. 


NEW YORK, 


Madison County—Onions in bad shape 
throughout Madison and Onondaga writes 
a correspondent at Canastota; quality bet- 
ter than last season but many pieces turn- 
ing yellow on account of excessive rain. 
Another correspondent in same town writes 
onions have small bulbs and there will be 
a light crop; another, that onions are not 
bottoming well, yield much less than former 
estimates, no prices yet named. Prospects 
are poor around North Syracuse, much 
injury by rain. Sec Ebeling of the onion 
growers’ association writes from Syracuse 
“looks like a two-thirds crop; continued 
rains have checked the growth and made 


tion poor, 


el for large and 25 


of blast 


vorable. 


AMONG ‘THE ‘FARMERS 


weeding difficult. Acreage 
last year or little more.” 
Orange Co—Prospectsfairas to size, 


fully equal to 


writes 


a correspondent at Florida, 125 to 200 bar- 
rels per acre. 


Cayuga Co—Genera! condition in this sec- 
hardly half a crop at Auburn. 

Long Island—At Orient, onions now being 
harvested, acreage small but yield large, 
700 to 800 bushels per acre. Price now paid 
$1.75 per barrel and selling; onions are good 
size. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hampshire County—Reports 
fairly good yield and so with regard .to 
quality. Farmers are contracting freely, 
and at Hatfield liberal proportions of the 
crop already sold at 55 to 65 cents per bush- 
to 30 cents for small. 
At North Hatfield sales 55 to 65 cents. 

Franklin Co—Onions showing some signs 
but early lots looking well. 
Indications of average yield of 300 to 350 
bushels per acre, quality good; 60 cents bid 
but not many farmers selling. 

Suffolk Co—At Revere, crop good, 
acreage, yield as high as 453 bushels, 
to farmers 9%) cents. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven County—Immense growth of 
tops in fields at Guilford now beginning to 
bottom, and if do not blight, will prove a 
large crop; seven to ten days later than 
usual, 


indicate 


full 
price 





MARYLAND. 


Thurmont, Frederick Co—Since the May 
and June drouth the weather has been fa- 
Grain harvested in good condition 
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and of good quality. Hay a short crop, 
Corn needs a little more rain. Fruit of all 
kinds good in quality, theugh not over- 
abundant. Thus far it has been a favorable 
season for the farmer. Insects of all kinds 
searce, except potato bugs. Potato crop is 
turning out weil. Pasture fairly good. 


NEW YORK. 


LeRoy, Genesee Co, Aug 18—Wheat har- 
vested. Oats a good crop. Corn smail, but 
growing well, where not killed with water. 
Beans on dry ground growing nicely with 
vines very large. On low ground nearly all 
killed out. A large acreage planted but the 
usual acreage will be harvested. Cabbage 
acreage lowered by 30%. Apples very un- 
even. Some orchards full of scabby apples. 
Sprayed and well-cared for orchards usual- 
ly look the best. The second crop of alfalfa 
is being cut. The catch of clover in wheat 
is not good, but very uneven. The catch 
in rye seems better. 

North Harpersfield, Delaware Co, Aug 
19—Floods have spoiled tons of hay, and 
done great damage throughout this county. 
Oats a large crop. Some fields rusted bad- 
ly. Potatoes a light crop; many fields are 
dying from the blight. Some fields of buck- 
wheat promise to make an average yield, 
while others will not be more than half a 
crop. Farmers are almost discouraged. A 
large acreage of corn was planted, but the 
wet weather has hurt it so that half a crop 
is hardly looked for. Many silos will be 
short of the usual supply. Eggs bring a 
good price, 20c. Stanford creamery paid 
patrons 24c in June for butter fat. 
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Dutchess Co, Aug 20—Finest 
oats in years has just been har- 
Hay not all gathered, a poor quali- 
ty and weedy. Corn small and not a full 
crop. Potatoes fine and pastures better 
than usual. Fields look fresh and green as 
in June. Newly seeded fields also show the 
benefit of the wet season. Dairymen have 
not had to feed forage crops but complain 
of their cows not milking as well in 
some drier seasons. 


Orwell, Oswego Co, Aug 
nearly finished and farmers report a 
crop. Oats look well. Barley good. 
Corn poor. Potato vines have made a 
good growth, but are rusting. Fall apples 
plentiful; winter apples scarce. Few plums 
and pears. Butter 20c, eggs 20c, live calves 
6c, live hogs 6c. Milk in good factories 
brings from 80 to 85c p 100 Ibs. 


North Norwich, Chenango Co, Aug 
Oat crop better than average; haying well 
under way, delayed three weeks on account 
of rain, and crop considerably damaged. 
Potatoes coming on well, but some cases of 
blight. Outlook for apples is fair, probably 
not up to average. 

Rome, Oneida Co, Aug 20—Farmers get- 
ting along with haying pretty well, but un- 
der great difficulties. Those along the Mo- 
hawk river flats suffer most, as the con- 
tinued rains have caused the banks to 
overflow, leaving the ground very soft. 
Early potatoes are rotting badly and the 
outlook for the late crop is discouraging. 
Corn is doing nicely, and although there 
will be no corn for factories, a fair crop of 
fodder is expected. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Aug 19— 
Too wet; much rye hurt and hay and oats 
only partially gathered. Apples one-third 
of a crop. Potatoes blighting badly; many 
pieces ruined. Onions also affected by 
worst blight ever known; one-third a 
crop at most and very small. 

Albion, Orleans Co—lIt is estimated that 
the apple crop here is about 75% that of two 
years ago. Outlook much better in orchards 
which were sprayed and cared for, yet 
many orchards that are in grass and have 
not been sprayed show a very good crop 
of fruit. Fungus everywhere, but most 
pronounced in neglected orchards. One 
thing that will increase the quantity to be 
barreled is the fact that the fruit will be 
very much larger than it was in 1900. Pros- 
pect for a good crop of King, Twenty- 
Ounce and such apples. 

The Various Fruit Crops of N Y during 
July have not developed as we hoped. In 
many sections apples have dropped badly; 
plums are beginning to show some indica- 
tions of decay; grapes have dropped and in 
other sections they are beginning to decay. 
Severe storms and the continued wet weath- 
er have also had much to do with reducing 
the percentage. On some varieties of apples 
fungus is doing serious damage; im some 
sections hail and wind have shattered and 
blown them from the trees. It is too eafly 
to predict what the picked crop will be, 
but the figures I believe as tabulated here- 
with give a very accurate statement of 
present prospects. Acreage compared 
with last year, based on 100 for last year’s 
acreage: potatoes, 107; cabbage, 109. Aver- 
age condition of growth as compared with 
100 for full acerage crop: potatoes, 85, cab- 
bage, 80. Indications for yield, basing a 
full average yield on 100: early apples, 51, 
late, 51; pears, 39; grapes, 66; European 
plums, 25, Japan plums, 27; peaches, 37 
{F. E. Dawley, Sec N Y Fruit Growers’ 
Assn. 

Orange County Crops—Crop is good at 
Turners, little above average. Onions are 
selling at $1 p bbl. Potatoes blighting, 
erop first-rate. Hay about all cut. Corn 
doing finely; weather a little cool for it. 
Oats best in 12 or 15 years. Wheat and 
rye will be an average crop. 

A Good Fair is promised by the Rensse- 
laer Co agri society at Nassau, Sept 9-12. 
A handsome premium list has been issued 
and can be secured of Sec Delmer Lynd, 
Nassau, N Y. It contains all details as to 
premiums and dates of closing of entries 
for the various classes. 

Homer, Cortland Co—I think figures re- 
lating to corn in N Y. recently printed in 
American Agriculturist, entirely too high. 
€old wedAther and water have entirely 
demoralized the crop. On sandy, gravelly 
isoll silo corn makes a fair showing, bur 
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compared with last year. 
almost a complete failure. 
Earing on all descriptions is very shy. It 
would require a very warm September for 
any to mature. Compared with 100 last year, 
a condition of 50 in this region is a high 
figure for ears, and I believe this per cent 
will be a fair showing for the entire state. 
cc. 2. 

South Salem, Westchester Co, 
Most of the spring lambs are 
Native beef is searce and high. Haying 
and harvesting are mostly finished, but a 
few still have some hay to cut. Oats proved 
a fine crop. Old oats bring $1.75 p 75-Ib 
bag. Corn is looking fine, amd old corn is 


not over 60% 
Field corn is 


Aug 18— 
marketed. 


worth 95e p bu, eggs are searce at 25c p doz. 
Blight has affected potatoes and they have 
they are worth from $1 


commenced to rot; 
@1.50 p sack. 


PENNSYLVANIA- 


Concord, Erie Co, Aug i8s—Haying nearly 
all done, with a much larger crop than was 
expected.- Oats are very heavy, taking 
about 3 Ibs of twine p acre. Pastures have 
kept fresh all through the season. Cows 
are doing well. 

Fallsdale, Wayne Co, Aug 18—Weather 
cool and frequent rains. Frost reported 
here Aug 12. Haying has been delayed on 
account of rain and much hay is still in 
the field. It is a good crop but badly 
damaged in gathering. Rye fair but nearly 
all sprouted before being hauled in. Oats 
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AMONG ‘THE FARMERS 


vegetables are very low, not worth 
to Scranton, a distance of 12 miles 
and all kinds of fruit very 
strike is demoralizing the markets. Oats 
and rye are very good. Corn very back- 
ward.- Hay better than last year and all 
gathered after a fashion. 


Westfield, Tioga Co—Very 
has been made haying and harvesting win- 
ter wheat. On account of too much rain 
corn and potatoes have made slow growth, 
but with favorable weather will be a good 
crop. There was a very large amount of 
buckwheat sown; some is in bloom. Owing 
to wet weather farmers are behind with 
haying: much of it rotted in the field. 
Butter, cheese, milk and eggs are bringing 
good prices. Butter 20 to 24c p lb, cheese 
l4c, eggs 20c. Buyers are offering 6c 1 w for 
spring lambs and veal calves. Two-year- 
old cattle bring $25 to $30 each. Apples 
will be a fair crop; pears 60% of a crop. 

Montgomery’s Ferry, Perry Co, Aug 16— 
Summer unusually wet. Wheat and hay 
troublesome to harvest. Corn will be a good 
crop. Piowing for fall seeding has begun. 
Aftermath 4 few complaints of 


‘ arting 
Apples 
pientiful. The 


slow progress 


is 


excellent. A 
potato rot are heard. Prices are as follows: 
Wheat 70c, rye 56c, oats 50c, corn 65c, onions 
50c, potatoes 40c p bu, lard 12c, ham 12e, 
turkeys 10c, chickens 9c, ducks 6c, eggs 
18c, butter l6c. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Aura, Gloucester Co, Aug 19—Rapid 


growth is being made in the staple crops; 
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GEORGIA PACKING HOUSE FOR HANDLING PEACHES 


Our illustration shows one of the packing houses of 
Mr Rumph is recognized as one of 


ty, Ga. 


He originated and placed upon the market 


grown. 
territory. 
the track 
way. 
kets. 


shows the private car 


an extra crop if weather will permit of a 
g00d harvest; corn will not average half a 
crop, and much of the fodder will be short. 
Potatoes are rotting badly; apples prom- 
ise a fair yield. Cherries are selling at 20c 
p lb, old hens 4c, butter 22c, eggs 20%c p 
doz. New milch cows selling from $35 to 
$40. Pork 8c p Ib. 


Buffalo, Perry Co, Aug 19—Was quite 
dry, but now very wet, 22 rainy days in 
July, and only a few dry days in Aug thus 
far. Wheat short in straw but pretty well 
headed. Much spoiled in shock. Oats al- 
most a failure. Corn is looking well, but 
it is too wet and nights are too cool. Early 
potatoes good and gardens look well. Heavy 
rains washed fields, tore out bridges and 
put the roads in horrible condition. Wheat 
75e, rye 56c, oats 50c, corn 65c, potatoes 
60c, butter 14c p Ib, eggs 18¢e p doz. 

Falls, Wyoming Co, Aug 19—Some enter- 
prising small farmers have’ been selling 
berries in the Seranton ‘wholesale market 
at 10 to lle p qt. ‘William Swartwood 
picked as high as 36 bus of red raspberries 
in one day. Silas Decker nearly equaled 
trat- amount. Apples, cabbage and all 


He also originated the Emma, a peach now being tested over 
There are 43,000 trees immediately 
3 of Pres Egan 

The cars on the side track are being loaded 


Samuel Rumph, Macon coun- 
the leading. fruit growers in the south. 
the famous Elberta peach, so widely 
a wide range of 
house. The train 
central of Georgia 
peaches for northern 


Surrounding this 
of the 
with 


on 
rail- 
mar- 


there is an exceptional yield of ‘white ana 
Sweet potatoes and corn is promising 
At the grange picnic at Aleyon Park the 
display of fruits and vegetables, supp'e- 
mented by the products of the dairy and 
live stock, was fine. There will be a large 
acreage of second crop clover cut. The 
price of white potatoes is so low that manv 
farmers are puting them in temporary 
storage. ; 


Montville, Morris ¢ Aug 19—Early 
planted corn is showing finely. During the 
past three weeks late planted has made a 
marvelous growth. Buckwheat looks ex- 
ceedingly fine. Greening, Baldwin and 
Russet apples are very fair skinned and 
are dropping but little. Early apples fared 
worse. Oats did finely. The continued wet 
weather lately retarded the housing and 
sprouted some fields, as it also did wheat 
and rye. It darkened the straw. Haying 
progresses slowly and some of it damaged: 
Potatoes in this vicinity continue to look 
well. A few of the very early planted be- 
gin to show signs of ripening. No indica- 
tions of blight in this vicinity. Pastures 
fine and flow of miik remains good, but-the‘ 
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housewives complain that less cream rises 
and churning takes longer than in July. 
Eggs less abundant at 26c, butter 25c, veal 
Ze, Lima beans will be scarce owing to cold 


weather in May. Sweet corn seems 
pientiful. 

Cumberland Co—Farmers are cutting 
second crop of hay, which is better than 


first, due to the abundance of rain coming 
late in the season. Nearly all wheat 
this section threshed. This process has been 
hastened in recent years on account of a 
plague known as the ‘‘miller.’”” Late pota- 
to patches in fine condition. Some tomato 
vines are blighting on account of too much 
rain. Corn crop heavier and more prom- 
ising than for years. One merchant is ship- 
ping apples at the rate ‘of 1000 baskets a 
day, and great quantities of pears. Peaches 
plentiful and of good quality. Chinese giant 
peppers are raised in this section; 24 pep- 
pers will fill a 3-pk basket.—[C. J. Shep- 
pard. 


—_ 


Successfal Southern Maryland Fair. 


The tenth annual exhibition of the agri- 
eultural fair association of southern Mary- 
land was held at Marlboro, August 12-15. 
The association includes the following coun- 
ties: Anne Arundel, Calvert, Charles and 
Prince George. The exhibits in all depart- 
ments were very complete and much inter- 
est was shown in making the awards. The 
displays of field and garden preducts were 
remarkably fine in quality. Among the 
exhibits of cattle was a herd of solid black 
grades, the result of crossing a Red Polled 
bull on Holstein cows; another herd of deep 
red cattle, outcome of crossing a Red Polled 


bull on native cows, attracted much 
interest. 

A novel feature of the fair, yet perhaps 
the most interesting and instructive, was 


the contest for the prize offered for the best 
sample of white corn raised in southern 
Maryland. Each competitor was allowed to 
enter a bunch of six stalks of the 1901 corn 


crop. The corn was husked, shelled and 
weighed by the judges, the awards being 
made on the basis of greatest yield of 


shelled corn as well as on quality and ap- 


pearance. The winner of the contest, Col 
Frank M. Hall of Prince George county, 
received a silver medal. 

LT 





Manufacturers of Harvesters Combine 
—Much interest is manifested in the report- 


ed organization of the International har- 
vester company, incorporated last week at 
Trenton, N J, with capital stock of $120, 


000,000. The company is authorized to man- 
ufacture harvesting. machinery and agri- 
eultural implements of all kinds, and it is 
understood that some of the oldest and 
largest concerns in the country are inter- 
ested in the syndicate. A novel feature, 
and one which attracts much attention 
among financiers, is the article providing 
that all of the share capital shall be com- 
mon stock, unless it is decided to increase 
the company’s capital beyond the figures 
named. It is said that no less than $80,000,- 
000 of the capitalization consists of cash 
working capital: furthermore, that the 
money is not to be obtained through sale 
of stock to the public, but that all the cash 


required has been provided by present 
stockholders. The combination does not 
embrace all the factories in the country, 


but is said to include the McCormick, Deer- 
ing, Plano, Wardner-Bushnell, and Mil- 
waukee harvesting companies. The head- 
quarters of the new corporation will be lo- 
eated at Chicago, and the statement is 
made that it is not the purpose to advance 
the price of agricultural machinery to the 
farmers. 





Cranberry Growers to Meet—-The 33d an- 
nual convention of the A C G A will be held 
at Dooner’s hotel, Philadelphia, next Tues- 
day, Aug 26, at 10 o’clock. Included in the 
interesting program is the report of the 
specialist, C. L. Shear on fungous diseases 
of the cranberry with latest developments. 
All members are invited to contribute to 
the question box. 





Worcester Section 217 F S M P A at their 
annual meeting re-elected all their old offi- 
cers. Charles Goodell was selected as the 
delegate to the meeting of the central asso- 
ciation at Binghamton, September 2, and 


instructed to urge the pushing of the co- 
eperation work in all new territory opened 
by the New York milk exchange.—fE.. &., 
Otsego County... N Y. 
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FARM “AND’ MARKET 


European Hop Crop Prospects. 





There are rather better crop prospects 
in Bohemia than elsewhere in Europe write 
Sonnenschein & Landesmann under early 
August date. Although the growth has 
been hindered somewhat by the bad weath- 
er in May and June, the present state is 
satisfactory. Up to this date the plants 
have been exempt from vermin or sickness 
resulting from insects and look fresh and 
healthy. Assuming that the weather, which 
just now is very favorable, remains so 
during the next four weeks, we may expect 
a good crep of an extraordinarily fine 
quality. As to how the crop will result in 
regard to quantity it may be said with tol- 
erable certainty that the crop will be a fair 
one. 

Reports from Germany are equally favor- 
able, but the plants are not at all so well 
grown there as in our country and there- 
fore the result depends much more upon 
the weather during the coming weeks than 
in the Bohemian districts. Decidedly unsat- 
isfactory reports come from England, where 
according to present statistics at the utmost 
only the half of last year’s crop will be 
obtained. The stocks of hops for 1901.are 
not considerable, and really choice samples 
are very scarce. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, the market is very quiet 
but firm. There is no pressure to sell and 
prices are unchanged from previous quo- 
tations. Dealers are awaiting crop devel- 
opments. 

New York. 

ONEIDA Co—Waterville: There has been 
some damage from lice and blight, but not 
serious yet. Some yards are good, others 
very poor. Outlook is for not over 40% of 

MaApison Co—Solsville: Cold weather has 
held hops back. Some are still in bur 
and others full grown. There is complaint 
of rust or blight, but during the week it 
has not increased to any extent. Some 
growers say they will pick what hops they 
have to pick without having any but own 
family and will get them dried with their 
neighbors. No talk of contracts, as grow- 
ers do not wish to sell until harvest is over. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Schoharie: No improve- 
ment of late that will overcome the poor 
condition .which prevailed earlier in the 
season. Prices will rule correspondingly 
high. Offers of 25 to 28 cents for contracts 
find no acceptance on part of growers. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop = ship- 
ments for week ending August 16 were W. 
M. Richardson 32 bales, J. S. Hunt 10, T.- E. 


Dornet 177. 
Oregon. 
Hot, dry weather is reducing crop pros- 
pects and the ultimate yield. Yards have 


been cultivated better than in former years 
and the quality promises excellent, but if 


the drouth continues much longer many 
hops will be too small to pay for picking. 
California. 
Sonoma Co—The crop in this county up 


to the middle of June promised the largest 


on record, but the extreme heat and dry 
weather since then has damaged it about 
10%. I think there will be 18,000 bales 


produced in the county against 15,000 last 


year. There are no old hops in growers’ 
hands. Prices are good; 25 cents is offered 
for 1902 hops. About two-thirds of the 
crop is sold at 10 to 18 cents. 
Washington. 
Sxkacir Co—I have been over the yards 
in the county and find them suffering for 


I think the crop will be cut 
short of last year. Buyers offering 20 cents 
but no contracts have yet been made. 
Growers think they will realize 25 cents if 
they hold out.—[{H. A. D. 


want of rain. 


——_ 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 





At Buffalo, good cattle firm, quality of 
arrivals somewhat-irregular. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 170 cars. Best offerings 
sold at $7@7.50, butchers and native cattle 
5@6.60, bulls 3@4.50, choice young oxen 6.75 
@7.40, fair 5@6.40, stockers and feeders 3.75 
@5. Veal calves higher, best sold at 8. 
Hogs in good demand at steady prices. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 75 double decks. 
Yorkers sold at 6.99@6.95, mixed packers 7 
@7.10, choice heavy 7.15@7.20.. Lambs firm, 
sheep dull at lower prices. Receipts Mon- 
day of this. week 50 double decks.. -Spring 
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lambs sold at 5.25@6, common 4.75@5.15, best 
wether yearling sheep 4.25@4.50, mixed 
droves 3.83@4.10. 

At Pittsburg, cattle active at firm prices, 
Receipts Monday of this week 100 ears, 
Quotations revised as follows: 

Extra, 145/ to 1600 lbs, $7 50@7 85 Poor to good fat bulle,3 7 2 


Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 6 60@725 Poor to good fat cows, s 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 450@575 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs. 3 +o 
Common,700 to 900 Ibe, 300@425 Bolognacows,phd 7 +a 
Rough, half fat, 4 00@4 50 F’sh cows & apringere,18 is 
Com to good fatoxen, 300@500 Veal caives, 6 a 


Hogs shade lower. Receipts Monday of 
this week 35 double decks. Heavy droves 
sold at 7@7.05, medium 6.95@7, yorkers 6.90 
@6.95, pigs 6.90. Sheep also slightly lower. 
Monday of this week receipts were 27 double 
decks. Sheep sold at 3@4.40, lambs 3@6. 


The Milk Market. 
At New York, the exchange price re- 


mains unchanged at 2%c p qt net to the’ 
shipper. Dealers complain of a growing 
surplus since the price was raised on Aug 
10. West of the Hudson the platform sur- 
plus sold at $1.25 p can of 40 qts. 

The receipts of milk and cream, in 40- 
qt cans, including bottled milk, at the va- 
rious distributing points in and near the 
city for the week ending Aug 16, were as 
follows: 





Milk Cream 

A I Er br 1,654 
SBusgquehannas ......scrscccce Aan 429 
WHORE TOUR ovsc vac ckasveoes 10,098 1,445 
EMCUOWOGGR: 66s ices casSevess 32,120 1,820 
N Y Central (long haul)... 33,470 2,195 
N Y Central (Harlem).... 7,810 75 
CN Fe os aca tcc chun cree 36,599 3,643 
Lehigh Valley 18,562 610 
PEOWE FERVOR: ae.ccsceseccsccese Ge a 
Homer Ramsdell line....... 4,415 125 
Other sources 4,500 110 
Total receipts rere. 11,666 
Dally Average ......cccece 2es000 1,658 
Last week errr | 11,955 
Last year 200 0¢'c0 ome 10,576 


Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, Aug 18—Market active, 
large cheese unchanged, small 4@%c high- 
er. These prices are 4%@4c more than those 
of last year. The sales are about 3600 bxs 
smaller than last year. The curb market 
shows considerable large cheese at 4@t2c 
above the regular transactions. The weath- 
er is cool and cheese is turned out from 
the factories in A 1 condition. 

Transactions are as follows: Large col- 
ored, 2948 bxs at 9c; large white, 562 at 
9c; small white, 140 at 9%c, 190 at 91¢c; 
small colored, 1620 at 9%c, 290 at 914c; total, 
5750 bxs, against 9024 last year. Sales on 
curb 800 large at 91%4,@914c, 1200 small at 
§4%c. Creamery butter 145 pkgs at 21c, 17 
do at 21%c. 


Quality 








Counts 


above everything else in an ensilage and dry fod. 
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THE GALE-BALDWIN 
and BALDWIN 


are machines of known high quality. Cut 4 lengths 
of feed. Any length of elevator desired. Easy to feed 
and fast workers. Safety fly wheel and eatee treadic 
lever—prevent all accidents. Send for free illustrated 
catalogue and look it over before you buy. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 
Box !20 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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To Make Field Meetings Successful. 


AARON JONES, MASTER NATIONAL GRANGE. 


I have attended many field meetings in 
several different states the present season. 
I find the meetings more largely atterded 
than ever before, and a greater interest 
taken by members of our order, farmers 
generally, business and professional men. 
The people recognize these grange gather- 
ings as important social and educational 
events. It is admitted by al! that the 
grange is an important factor in molding 
public opinion along educational and eco- 
nomic lines. The grange seeks to make 
more profitable and successful the pursuit 
of agriculture, not by building up agricul- 
ture at the expense of other industrial pur- 
suit, but by more intelligently managing 
the farm, by system and forethought re- 
ducing physical labor and at the same time 
increasing the products and profits of the 
farm. These objects can be attained by the 
application of more brain force and less 
physical labor, by closer calculation on 
probabilities, and learning to supply the 
demands of the markets of the country with 
such products as are most attractive. 

The growing importance and popularity 
of these field meetings add to the responsi- 
bility of those who are charged with their 
management. The speakers should at all 
times be given to understand that the 
grange field meetings are no place to dis- 
cuss partisan politics. No grange speak- 
er should abuse, belittle or misrepresent 
any other business or fraternal association. 
The advantages and benefits, the objects 
and purposes of our order, what has been 
done and what we hope to accomplish, 
should be clearly and truthfully stated. To 
secure the greatest benefit in addition to 
newspaper advertising, circulars and post- 
ers, personal invitation should be given to 
all those whose membership is desirable, 
and a judicious distribution of grange liter- 
ature, to call attention to the work of the 
grange, is desirable. After the meeting the 
local membership should improve the op- 
portunity by inviting to membership all 
who would make desirable members. Peo- 
ple but rarely make application in any or- 
der except on invitation and being assured 
they will be welcomed. 

The wonderful growth of the order in 
1902 can be still further accelerated if all 
our members will act faithfully and ear- 
nestly on the above suggestion. Patrons, 
let us make the field meetings as profitable 
as possible, remembering always that the 
harvest must be garnered as well as the 
seed sown. See to it that your programs 
are of a high order, and that on all these 
occasions that due time will be afforded for 
social recreation and friendly greetings, and 
that all speeches be of such character as 
will elevate, improve and advance the cause 
es and tend to a better citizen- 
ship. 


Grange Notes. 


NEW YORK. 

Silas Wright grange, No 427, Canton, St 
Lawrence county, conferred the third and 
fourth degrees on 18 candidates at the regu- 
lar meeting, Saturday, August 16. This 
handsome addition to the membership was 
celebrated by a grand feast, special music 
and other interesting exercises. 

Saratoga Pomona held a picnic at Sara- 
toga lake on Wednesday, August 19. State 
Overseer George A. Fuller was the principal 
speaker. 

Grange day at the New York state fair 
will be Thursday, September ll. There will 
be special reduced rates on all railroads, 
and extra attractions for the day on the 
grounds. 

At Chautauqua assembly grange day will 
be Saturday, August 23. National Master 
Jones and Hon §S. F. Nixon will be heard, 
and other able speakers will be furnished 
by the assembly management. 

Tuesday, August 19, was grange day at 
Thousand Islands. Gov Odell, State Master 
Obadiah Gardner of Maine and Mrs B. B. 
Lord, state lecturer, spoke at the tab- 
ernacle. 


Tobacco Notes. 


Oxn10—If no hail or early frosts interfere, 
Warren county will harvest its largest crop 
of first-class tobacco. The season has been 
all growers could ask. Worms have not 
been bad as usual.—Ipn Montgomery coun- 





GRANGE--YOBACCO 


ty tobacco fields have been well cultivated 
and there has been no damage by cut- 
worms or hail. Have had dry weather but 
the tobacco has made some growth all the 
time. Prospects are favorable for good 
clean tobacco. In Preble county tobacco 
is fair. Some is being cut, but the earliest 
cuttings have small leaves and too few of 
them. Prospects for the balance«of the 
crop are good over a limited territory in 
the northeast part of the county but the 
rest of the crop was injured by excessive 
rainfall. 

NORTH CAROLINA—At Milton, Caswell 
county, there is a poor stand because of 
damage by cutworms early in season. 
Hail injured the crop to some extent. The 
tobacco fields are burning badly on account 
of the dry hot weather. 

KeEntTucKy—Local showers fell in Chris- 
tian county in the first week of August, 
benefiting tobacco some. But so much ter- 
ritory has had no rain for several weeks 
that a large part of the crop is suffering. 
Some is permanently injured, as the stalks 
are hard and the leaves small, and begin- 
ning to ripen. On account of bad stand 
and so much replanting most fields are 
very irregular in. size. Some complaint 
of flea bug. Around Nepo, Hopkins coun- 
ty, there will only be about half acrop. “It 
has never been so dry ever since the crop 
was planted,’ writes J. S. Royns. Much of 
the crop was set late and is very small. 

New YorK—In Wayne county around 
Butler tobacco never looked worse. A few 
good crops, but the majority looks bad. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The condition of tobacco 
in southern York county is first class. No 
hail thus far, worms not bad, and it will be 
put in sheds in good shape. Along the Sus- 
quehanna river there was a bad hailstorm. 

entomietiiaaiiaaiieie 

Hanging Shade-Grown Tobacco—Last 
year the single leaves of the shade-grown 

. tobaceo crop were 
sewn on laths be- 
fore hanging in the 
curing house. The 
best that a man 
could dowas to han- 
dle 200 laths. This 
year a plan is being 
adopted of hanging 
them to nails which 
are driven through 
the iaths. A slim 
nail is used and 

LEAVES, driven diagonally 
ing upward. It extends about 1 inch 
through. The midrib of the leaf is stuck 
on the nail, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. A good man can hang 300 
laths in this way. The laths are %x1% 
inches and 4 feet long. A machine is used 
to put in the nails, driving 20 at a time, 
then turning the lath and driving 20 more, 
so that 40 leaves are hung on each lath. 


HANGING TOBACCO 


Tobacco Experts—Prof Milton Whitney 
of the department of agriculture, who has 
charge of the tobacco experiments in this 
country, was in Connecticut last week, 
looking over the territory. He was much 
pleased with the condition of tobacco under 
tents in Connecticut and Massachusetts 
fields and found growers very enthusiastic 
over the outlook. The recent rain and wind 
storm did not do as much damage as was 
first reported. W. W. Cobey, one of the 
gvernment experts, who has been located 
for some time at Suffield, has been trans- 
ferred temporarily to Janesville, Wis. At 
that point 2% acres of tent tobacco are 
being grown as an experiment, and Mr 
Cobey will give instruetions relative to 
harvesting and curing the crop: He will 
return to his post in Connecticut about 
Sept 15, in time to superintend the curing of 
the crop of tent tobacco in his district. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


White 


FIFTY choice cockerels, $1 each: Rose - 
L. ERGE, 


Leghorn and Y es Plymouth Rocks. C, 
Adelphia, 





Excellent Results. 


I have advertised in a small way for a 
long time in the Farmers’ Exchange de- 
partment of American Agriculturist and 
find it an excellent advertising medium.— 
[Samuel ©. De Cou, North Moorestown, NJ. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


a ea a 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of t 
4 paper. At a ver 0 
Be sad live s ii kinds, . ruil 
regetables rpbelp or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
yt aaoeaen must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each ini or @ number, counts as one 
word. must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 
Pg 4 must be received Friday 
the follo pal 
te ARMS POR SALE” . 
at the aon rate, ‘but will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go om another page, 
THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exc hangs” 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 


e most valuable in 
ul- 


~ guarantee insertion 


advertising is 
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MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


CHEAP. Edgar swing saw, 3 planer matchers, 5 saw 
mills, 2 25-h p portable engines on wheels, 25-h p center 
crank engine, rock crushing plant complete. Write your 
wants. YDEN, Machinery Dealer, Springfield, Mass. 


ay ay gasoline engine. Will saw two cords of wood 
our, cut ensilage aud do all kinds of farm work, 
a, $100. Cat free. PALMER BROS, Coscob Ct. 


wer gasoline motor $120; other sizes in 
tat eR BOS, Coscob, » Ct. 








oa 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





SEED WHEAT—Dawson Golden Chaff, American 
Bronze, Fultzo-Mediterranean, Harvest King, Rudy, 
Fulcaster, from heavy yielding fields; clean; moderate 
— = samples free. Circular, shows results of compara- 

made at five experiment stations. A. H., 


HOFFMAN, Bamford, Pa. ; 


GINSENG—40,000 yearlings from. “ eultivated plants $60 
1000; seeds from cultivated plants $5 per ounce, $55 
Ss. BU 'CKMAN, Beloit, 0. 


Golden Chaff, two 
$l per buu W. 3. 





per 

per lb; wild roots for sale. 
SEED wheat, 
best yielding varieties, 

CHAMBERS, Seville, O 
TREES, plants, etc. 


LIVE STOCK. 





Dawson 
stiff straw, 


Mealy, 





D. M. JOHNSON, Seaford, Del. 





R SALE— Registered ia Sal goats. Address BOS- 


FOR 
Wwrch FARM, Kidgeti eld 


DUROC-JERSEY pigs, choice stock, 8 wks old. Eligi- 
ble for registry, $5 ¢ each, . ©. HALL, Goodyears, N Y, 


PROMISING "6, horse, aged for road or 
CHAS GAHAGAN alton, N Y. 


MAPLE Grove Shropshires, 
RIER, Fultoz, N Y. 


PULLED Durham bulls for sale. 
TER, Stokesdale, Pa. 





farm. 





all ages. JESSE CAR- 





A. B. CARPEN- 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 





809 THOROUGHLY broken American foxhounds, 2 to 
4 years old (Shaner and Taylor strains), 5 ood know how 
and where to hunt fox, wolf, deer and and are 
fast drivers and trailers. J. HOWARD TAYLOR Farm- 
ers’ Hotel, Westchester, Pa. 


6 THOROUGHLY broken beagle and rabbit hounds, 
2 3 years old, that know how to hunt and trail 
rabbits; have g bone voice. J. HOWARD 
TAYLOR, Farmers’ Hotel, Westchester, Pa. 


RS H. | 3 PHILLIPS & WREAM, Penn Yan, N Y-- 
Potneat Belgian hares, foundation stock; right abso- 
lutely; write. 


BROKEN Beagles and 
Spaniels and Setter pups. 
Chester, Pa. 


COLLIE dogs, 
dolph, Vt. 














pups. Collies, Bull Terriers, 
GLEN MARY FARM, West 





Chester swine. PAINE, South Ran- 





COMMISSION N MERCHANTS. 7 


OLDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838, Butter, cheese, _ OmES, ork. poultry, dressed calves, 
game, fruits, etc. > B. OODWARD, 302 Greenwich 
St, New York. 


HAY, straw, beans, 


potatoes. poultry, ¢ eggs | and prod- 
uce; careful attention, quick retu All inquiries 
promptly answered. GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, Pa, 


20 YEARS’ experience; best market results obi ained 
for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCHRAN, %1 
Duane St, New York. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED—Young men to learn telegray Positions 
guaranteed. Catalog free. SUPERIN TEN DENT, Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 


IF you want to reach farmers, tuantions. stenioes or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest ard 
most effective methed is to pay 4¢ per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange ‘department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass, It 
is the eastern ed.tion. as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
on =. the western edition of tke American Agriculturigt 
w 1es- 








OUR 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The details abroad of the new steamship 
combination have been practically complet- 
ed, and now J. P. Morgan and Pres Griscom 
of the International navigation company 
come to this country to arrange the details 
ef the management on this side. It is 
planned to operate the separate lines as at 
present, until full control of the properties 
is secured by Mr Morgan and his associates. 
The head office in England will be in Lon- 
don, where the British board of control will 
meet. At present, according to reliable in- 
formation, it is intended to abolish the 
separate boards after January 1, and man- 
age the entire British business of all the 
lines through executive traffic officers un- 
der the direction of the central board. The 
British arrangement will probably be du- 
plicated to a large extent on this side. 
There is report from a reliable source that 
Mr Morgan and his associates are also en- 








deavoring to secure control of the lake 
lines. 
Great strikes are reported from Klon- 


dike, and official returns state that $6,500,000 
have been shipped to the coast. In Yukon 
there is said to be one of the best strikes 
since the early days. 





Cholera, which has been epidemic in Ma- 
nila and the ports of China, has now spread 
to Japan, and a large number of déaths 
are reported. The number of cases in the 
city of Tien-Tsin, according to a recent 
despatch, was 1049, of which 764 were fatal. 
Some abatement of the plague is manifest 
in the northern section. 





Clarence H. Mackay, by the will of his 
father, John W. Mackey, becomes the head 
ef the family and sole heir of the great 
business interests which it controls. The 
will leaves him all unconditionally, and the 
estate is worth between $50,000,000 and $30,- 
000,000. 





Ex-Gov Lorin Cook of Connecticut died 
at his home in Winsted last week. He had 
always been more or less active in politics 
and in 1896 was elected governor, 





Payments have been completed for all 
the shipbuilding plants held under the op- 
tion of the United States shipbuilding com- 
pany, and nine great concerns are now un- 
der one control. Charles M. Schwab, pres- 
ident of the United States Steel corporation, 
has realized great profits, on paper at least, 
by the sale of the Bethlehem steel compa- 
ny; he is said to have» received securities 
with a par value of $26,000,000 for property 
costing him $7,500,000 in cash. The United 
States shipbuilding company has contracts 
now on hand worth $50,000,000. 


John F. Gaynor and Benjamin D. Greene, 
the two fugitives to Canada- from Georgia 
justice, have just been released by Judge 
Caron of the superior court at Quebec. 
These are the American contractors alleged 
to have participated in frauds against the 
United States government involving hun- 
dreds and thousands of dollars, by misap- 
propriating the funds provided for the Sa- 
vanna river and harbor improvements. 
Judge Caron quashed the warrant on which 
they were arrested, on the ground that the 
eharge of conspiracy to defraud does not 
come under the extradition act, and that 
the offence is not of sufficiently recent date. 
As no further application was made by the 








United States government attorneys, the 
prisoners went free. 
Telegraphic communication in Hayti, be- 


tween Port-au-Prince and Gonaives was cut 
off last week. The revolutionists have been 
particularly active in severing lines of com- 
munication and presumably this is more of 
their work. 





The postmaster general of England shows 
in his annual report that there were no less 
than 10,000,000 letters undelivered last year, 
which was largely due to the war. In these 
letters money amounting to $3,375,000 was 
found. The number of delivered missives 
was 2,451,500,000, an average of 589 for each 
person in the United Kingdom. 





The reduction of the American army in 
the Philippines to 18,000 men means that 
over 52,000 soldiers will have returned in 
less than two years. This means the saving 


of two and one-half times the cost of main- 
taining all our wniversities and colleges. 
Harper’s Weekly calls attention to the as- 
tonishing fact that last year the United 








STORY, 


States spent six times as much for the 
army, four times as much for the navy, 
and seven times as much for pensions as for 
higher education. The total expenditure 
last year for these three military objects 
was twice as large as the entire outlay on 
education of every kind throughout the 
whole country. 





The Boer leaders, Gens DeWet, Botha 
and Delarey have gone to England and 
have been received by the king. Former 
Pres Kruger and other civil leaders who 
have been in Europe some time are much 
disturbed by the proposed lionizing and 
have indeavored to induce the generals not 
to visit England. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, chief justice of 
the supreme court of Massachusetts, has 
been chosen to succeed Justice Horace 
Gray as associate justice of the United 
States supreme court. Justice Gray has 
been forced to resign because of ill health. 
Mr Holmes is a son of the famous wit and 
poet. His choice for. the supreme bench 
gives very general satisfaction in New 
England. Former Attorney General Knowl- 


ton is looked upon. as the probable suc- 
cessor of Justice Holmes on the. supreme 
bench of Massachusetts. 





An interesting bit of information comes 
from the Dominion land office to the effect 
that the 25,000,000 acres of land in the Can- 
adian northwest are now owned by citizens 
of the United States. From January 1 to 
June 1 no less than 21,077 American citizens 
settled in the province of Manitoba and 
adjacent territory. 

Reports from Venezuela indicate that 
heavy fighting has oceurred at Barcelona, 
The place has been captured by the revolu- 
tionists and sacked. Great suffering is re- 
ported. 

Reports from Australia 
terrible drouth prevails in New South 
Wales and Queensland. Failure of the feed 
on ranches has resulted in the loss of an 
enormous number of sheep. Samuel Mc«- 


indicate that a 


QF THE NEWS 
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Caughey, the sheep king, is reported to 
have lost over a million sheep. Should these 
advices prove as serious as intimated, the 
effect would be a hardening of the wool 
markets of the world. 
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Pres Mitchell of the united mine workers 
continues to send out opttmistic reports as 
to the outcome of the anthracite coal work- 
ers’ strike. He reasserts his opinion that 
the strikers are going to win out. He says 
that he has received official information 
that the miners along the West Pennsylva- 
nia railway will be back to work in a short 
time, their demands having. been met. 





A heavy fall of rain, almost a cloudburst, 
has wrought great damage in parts of New 
Jersey. In the Raritan valley cornfields 
were ruined and the damage to the peach 
crop was tremendous. Crops suffered in 
other parts of the state. Like downpour 
and high winds Monday of this week also 
caused much loss in Connecticut valley to- 
bacco fields. 





England is unable to hold the South Afri- 
can markets, and indications are that trade 
and contracts are being gathered in by the 
Germans and Americans.— Another has 
been added to the list of fatalities caused 
by the automobile in the shocking death of 
Charles Fair and his wife of San Fran- 
cisco, which occurred while journeying 
from Trouville to Paris.——The republic of 
Cuba has received formal recognition from 
the government of Paraguay, which has 
accepted the United States consul at Asun- 
cion, the capital, as Cuba’s representative. 





We have read American Agriculturist 
for years and consider it indispensable 
so far as the benefits may be derived in 
the produce trade and farm crops in gen- 
eral.. Its search for reports is so broad on 
the different crops that no one need inves- 
tigate farther. We have been sufficiently 
benefited from one annual onion report 
alone to pay for the paper a lifetime. We 
shall not be without it so long as we con- 
— in business.—(W. L. Baker & fon, 

io. 


The Finishing 


Touch 


to a building estimate is to 
specify M F Roofing Tin. It 
is the best roofing material 


—perhaps just a little » 4 
1 


costly at first; but it 


last more than half a 


century; will not rust, 
or leak. It is the 
; standard 


world’s 
for roofing tin. 





Roofing Tin 


is made by the old-style 


hand process. It carries 


a very heavy coating of 
pure tin and new lead. 
Every sheet is earefully 


inspected and only perfect 
plates sold. This 
stamped on every sheet. 
Ask your roofer, or 


@ merk 


(SRN i 


for illustrated book on roofs and roofing. 


AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, New York. 











SILOS wee 


TOBACCO SHEARS 


Improved Shears for gfiervoctins Tebaceo. Send for 
Circular. FREEBORN BROSB., Knoxville, Pa 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial] Paga 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
Wheat | Corn | Oats 
1903 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 } 1901 

| 73% 58 | 58%) 33 | 36% 
TTY} 6344] .63 | 59 | .40 
— | .70%! .664%4/ .64 | .45% 
-T3%4| .60 peo) 272g] 36% 
canine .715| .54 | .59%} .27 | 37% 
Minneapoiis.... 70 | 50 | 56%) .32%4) .35% 
Liverpool 8134} .85 | 664.) — _ 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 
Last week Prev’swk One yrago 
21,773,000 21,972,000 28,219,000 
Corn, bu 6,156,000 7,281,000 13,296,0°0 
Oats, bn 1,646,000 2,377,000 4,452,090 

At Chicago, wheat has been quite active, 
market irregular, with relatively more 
strength in Sept than in deferred deliveries. 
Harvest operations are progressing rapidly 
in the northwest, and new wheat is moving 
to market in liberal volume. Many in the 
trade believe the somewhat bullish govt 
report too low in its estimate of condition 
and rate of yield, and the opinion is gen- 
ral that the new crop will prove a magnifi- 
cent one. September sold off early last 
week to 67c p bu, and subsequently moved 
up 3c to 705%c, but all of the grain was not 
held; Dec was relatively steadier around 
66@68c. 

Some of the recent foreign advices indi- 
cate less favorable crop outlook in Europe, 
and our exports of wheat and flour contin- 
ued liberal. In addition, speculative in- 
fluences have been at work, with hints of 
bullish manipulation. Price rallies were 
frequent and the trade evidently does not 
consider present quotations high. 

Corn active within a moderate range, 
eash and near deliveries relatively steady, 
futures tending somewhat higher. While 
the weather was generally favorable for 
the rapidly maturing crop, some fears were 
expressed of frost damage in the north- 
west, and reports from Kan were not all 
one way. September sold freely at 
51%4.@52%c p bu and Dec advanced more 
than lic to 41%c, under good speculative de- 
mand from shorts. No 2 old corn in store 
54@55e p bu, choice yellow 56@58c. 

An unsettled oats market is the rule, 
prices part of the time leaning toward firm- 
ness, with gains of %@ic. Country offer- 
ings only moderate, some complaint of peor 
grading, and demand active on shipping 
account, although trade not. especially 
large. New Sept sold at 29@32c p bu, Dec 
28@31c. New No 2 oats sold by sample at 
26@28c p bu, standard new 36c, choice old 
oats 45@46c. 

Rye in somewhat better demand at a 
slight price advance, No 2 in store quotable 
around 50%c p bu, No 3 f 0 b 49@50c. Fu- 
tures quiet, with some trading in Sept 
around 4814%4@49c p bu. 

Actual offerings of barley moderate to 
small, trade quiet, market substantially 
steady in tone.- Fair to good 50@56c p bu, 
choice 58@62c. 

Timothy seed declined 10@20c under in- 
creased offerings, subsequently recovering 
part of this, recent transactions on the 
basis of about $3.70 p 100 !bs for prime Sept 
delivery. Contract grade of old seed 4.35@ 
4.50. Clover dull but firmly held on the 
basis of 8.50@8.60 p 100 Ibs for Oct prime. 

At New .York, tone of grain market 
somewhat irregular, prices generally a 
shade lower. No 2 red wheat in elevator 
sold around 75\c p bu, corn 68%; oats 59c, 
choice Cal barley 71@72c, Pa rye 6@6ic. 
Flour shade firmer. Fancy spring patents 
quotably $4.20@4.65 p bbl, do winter 3.90@ 
3.95, spring straights 3.75@3.90, do winter 
3.45@3.75. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

Cattle | Hogs Sheep _ 

1902 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 
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Cash or spot 





Chicago 
New York. 











Wheat, bu.... 





Chicago, 
New Yor 5.70) 7.90) 6.00; 5.00) 4.25 

ay 6.10, 7.80, 6.25 5.00) 4.35 
Kansas City.......| 8.10] 5.75, 7.25 600 4.25) 4.00 
Pittsburg.......s0+- 575 760 615! 4.40) 4.00 


At Chicago, continued activity has char- 
acterized the cattle market, especially so 
far as best beeves are concerned. With- 
in the past few days 9c has been paid for 





fcy Shorthorn and Angus steers, these be- 
ing taken by N Y city butchers. Receipts of 
cattle have been larger, and in the light of 
ruling high prices, buyers showed inclina- 
tion to force a decline. The general run of 
steers sold off 15@25c before much reac- 
tion, with some evidences of dullness, 
in spite of liberal transactions at 7.50 
@8.75 for poor to choice; large numbers of 
common to medium cattle crossed the 
scales at 6@7. 

The market for western range cattle was 
dull and fractionally lower. Some weakness 
was developed in ordinary butcher and 
canning stock owing to liberal supplies. A 
fair inquiry is noted for stock cattle which 
are plentiful and prices much as recently 
quoted. 

Fancy beef steers, €8 75@9 00 
Good toextra, 7 0N@S 40 
Poor to fair. 06 50 
Good native heifers. 
Fair to choice cows. 


Poor to fancy bulls. 0@5 50 
Texas butcher steers, 3 50@575 


Following last week’s sharp break in hog 
prices, amounting to 40@50c, the market ral- 
lied a little but is not strong. Receipts have 
proved liberal, the quality is excellent, and 
packers are decidedly bearish, especially in 
view of a weak provision market. Large 
numbers of heavy hogs are appearing, and 
with a splendid corn crop in sight, farmers 
are evidently holding back swine not yet 
ready for market. Good to choice heavy 
decline to $7@7.10, fcy a slight premium, 
mixed droves 6.50@7.10, light hogs 6.75@7. 

The sheep market is unsettled, supply lib- 
eral, price changes frequent within a com- 
paratively narrow range. Western sheep 
continue to form a large proportion of the 
offerings, and have sold largly at $3.50@3.75. 
Good to choice native sheep and yearlings 
3.75@4.75, lambs plentiful at 4.25@5.25 for 
poor to common and 5.50@6.40 for fair to 
extra. 

At New York, cattle have been in mod- 
erate receipt and good demand at shade 
higher prices. Ordinary to fair native 
steers sold at 5.75@7.10 p 100 lbs, oxen 5.50, 
bulls 3@3.75, do fancy 5.25, cows and heifers 
2.10@4.35, do fancy cows 4.90@5. Poor to 
choice veal calves firm at 5@8.25, -butter- 
milks 4@4.50, mixed lots 5.50. Sheep slow 
at easier prices. Medium to prime sheep 
sold at 2.50@3.80, tops 4, culls 1.75, common 
to prime lambs 4.50@6.75, tops 7, culls 3.50@ 
4. Hogs lower on all grades, state sold at 
7.30, Pa droves at 7.20. 

At London, American cattle 13@1l4c p Ib 


estimated dressed weight. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail. 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Beans. 

At New York, continue steady, 
generally as last quoted. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, offerings continue light. 
Prime evapd apples, Oct and Nov delivery, 
offered at 6%@6%éc p lb, old stock nominally 
11@12c, sun dried 4@6c, chops 1.50@2.25 p 100 
Ibs, cores and skins 1.50@2. 

Eggs. 

At New York, market firm on all the 
better grades. Fresh-gathered western 19% 
@20c p doz, nearby 22c¢, northern candled 
18@19c, do ungraded 14@17c. 

At Boston, offerings liberal, trade not 
especially active. Nearby fancy, at mark, 
27c p doz, choice eastern and northern 21 
@22c, selected western 17%@19c, do fair 


15@17c. 
Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, choice apples firm at $1.50 
@3 p bbl, pears 2@3, Ga peaches 50c@1 p 
carrier, Md and Del 50c@1.25, plums 15@ 
20c p 8-lb bskt, grapes 75c@1.25 p case, 
huckleberries 5@9c p qt. blackberries 6@ 
10c, Md and Del muskmelons 50c@1.25 p 
case, do fancy 1.25@2, water-melons 60@ 
150 p carload. ‘ 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings have been light 
and feeling firm. No 1 old timothy $1@1.05 
Pp 100 Ibs, do new 90@95c, No 2 old 90@95c, 
do new 80@85c, clover mixed 70@80c, no 
grade 50c, salt 40@5@c, long rye straw 60@ 
Tbe, do short 50@60c. : 

At Boston, choice grades in only moderate 


Canners. $225@ 375 

Feeders. selected. 475@ 560 

Stockers. 450 to 850 Iba. SOO@ 450 
be 250@ 


5 

5¢ 625 Caives, 300 ibe up, 425 
8 23@4 00 
25 


Caives. veal. 450@ 6 50 


Milch cows.each. 50 00@6000 


prime 


THE LATESE MARKETS 


supply and firm, common plentiful and 
weak. No 1 timothy $17@18 p ton, No 2 1@ 
16, No 3 12@13, choice fine 12@13, clover 
mixed 12@13, swale 9@10, prime new rye 
straw 15@16, do tangled 11@12, oats 8.50@ 
9.50. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, prices generally steady, 
city bran $28 p ton, spring bran 17.50@18.50, 
mill feed, bulk 18.50, middlings 22.50@25, 
screenings 50@78c p 100 lbs, linseed meal 
27.50@28, cotton oil cake 27.50, brewers meal 
and grits 1.50@1.55 p 100 lbs, coarse corn 
meal 1.25@1.28, chops 23.50 p ton. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, receipts have been liberal, 
but demand good and prices steady. Choice 
L I in bulk $1.25@$f.50 p bbl, do N J 1é€ 
1.50, sweets 1.50@2.50. 

At Boston, market well supplied, prices 
generally steady. Native Rose and He- 
brons $1.50@1.65 p bu, do RI 1.50@1.65, L I 
1.50@1.70, N J 1.25@1.50, do in bulk 40@50c, 
choice sweets steady at 2.75@3.25 p bbl, N 
C red 1.50@2. 

Poultry. 

At New York, spring chickens in good 
demand and market firm, large western 
quoted at l4c p lb, fowls 13%c, old roosters 
9l6c, turkeys lic, ducks 60@86c p pr, geese 
$1.12@1.25 p pr. Market for dressed poul- 
try shows increased strength, fowls l4c p 
lb, chickens 17@20c, turkeys 13@l5c. 

At#Boston, live fowls steady at 12c p lb, 
roosters 7@8c, spring chickens 12@12%c, 
northern and eastern fresh killed fowls firm 
at 12@1l5c, choice roasting chickens 20@23c, 
broilers 15@i8c, spring ducks l6c, pigeons 
75c@$1.50 p doz, squabs 2@2.50. 

; Vegetables. 

At New York, choice offerings generally 
in good demand. L I beets 75c@$i p 100 
behs, carrots 50@75c, radishes 50@75c, rhu- 
barb 1.50@2.50, cabbage 2@2.50 p 100, cauli- 
flower 75c@2.25 p bbl, squash 25@50c, string 
beans 75c@1.25 p bskt, tomatoes 50@75c p 
bx, cucumbers 75c@1 p bbl, sweet corn 
50c@1 p 100, egg plant 75c@1 p bbl, peppers 
J5e, peas 75c@1.50 p bskt. 

Wool. 

A firmer feeling pervades the wool mar- 
ket and prices are generally a little higher. 
Foreign reports show a continued strong 
demand for fine and medium grades. Sales 
at Boston for last week were 5,930,000 
pounds. Washed Ohio delaines sold as high 
as 3lc per lb, Mich and Wis 27@28c, un- 
washed delaine 21@22c, ch Montana terri- 
tory 15@17c, other western 13@16c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHO! ESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Rochester, apples 35@ 
50c p bu, carrots 40@50c p bu, potatoes 40@. 
50c, spinach 20c, cucumbers 20c p doz, to- 
matoes 75c@$1 p %-bu bx. Eggs 2ic p doz, 
live fowls 10@12c p lb, turkeys 12c, ducks 
12@14c. Corn 70c p bu, No 1 white oats, old 
58@60c, middlings 23@24 p ton, bran 21@22, 
hay 9@16c. Beef sides 10@10%c p lb d w, 
veal calves 9@10c, sheep 7@9c. 

At Albany, potatoes $1@1.50 p bbl, squash 
75c@1.25, beets 1.50@1.75 p 100 bchs, toma- 
toes 1@1.25 p cra. Eggs 23@24c p doz, liye 
fowls 13@14c p lb, chickens 15@16c, turkeys 
13@14c, ducks 11@12c. Corn 66@67c p bu, 
oats 54@55c, bran 18@19 p ton, middlings 21 
@23, hay 10@17. 

At Syracuse, No 2 white oats 43@60c p bu, 
bran $18 p ton, middlings 23, corn meal 25, 
hay 10@16. Eggs 20@22c p doz, live fowls 10 
@lic p lb, chickens 12@138c, ducks 12c. Pota- 
toes 45@50c p bu, onions 75c, tomatoes 1.50@ 
1.75, string beans 50c, sweet corn 5@8c p 


‘doz, apples 50@75ic p bu. 


OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat 69c 
p bu, corn 594%2@60c, white oats 34@35c, do 
mixed 264%4@28c, rye 56c, bran $14@14.50 p 
ton, middlings 16.50@17, mixed feed 14@14.50, 
timothy hay 11@13, clover 7@8, rye straw 
5.50@6, flaxseed 1.30 p bu, timothy seed 1.85 
@1.90. Eggs higher, nearby lic p doz, de- 
mand for poultry fair, springers 12@12%4c 
p Ib, hens 10c, roosters 5c, turkeys 10@1lIc, 
spring ducks lic. Peaches steady, Elberta 
1.25@1.60 p 6-bskt cra, other varieties 1@ 
1.25, apples 3.25@3.50 p bbl, grapes 65@70c p 
4-bskt cra, plums 2@2.25 p bu, watermelons 
10@15 p 100. Potatoes 1@1.25 p bbl, sweets 
3@3.50, onions 40@50c p bu, tomatoes 1@ 
1.25, cabbage 40@50c p cra, cucumbers 5@7c 
p doz. 

At Cleveland, eggs 18@18%c p doz, live 
fowls 114%@12c p lb, spring chickens 13%@ 
14c, ducks 114%6@12c, turkeys 12@1214c, apples 








$2.50@38 p bbl, peaches 1.75@2.25 p 6-bskt cra, 
Bartlett pears 1.50@1.65 p bx, plums 1@1.10, 
blueberries 2.75@3 p bu, grapes 1@1.25 p 6- 
bskt cra. Potatoes 45@55c p bu, sweets 3.25 
@3.50 p bbl, cucumbers 1.50@2, onions 70@ 
ibe p bu, cabbage 2@3 p 100, watermelons 
20@25. Corn 64c p bu, new oats 37%c, mid- 
dlings 20@23.50 p ton, bran 18@19, timothy 
hay 12.50@14.50. 

At Columbus, live steers $6. 50@7. 50 p 100 
Ibs, veal calves 7@7.50, hogs 6.75@7.25, sheep 
3@5, spring lambs 8@9. Corn 65@68c p bu, 
old oats 45c, bran 20 p ton, shorts 19, mid- 
dlings 21, screenings 18, hay 10@11l. Eggs 
15lee Dp doz, live fowls 9c p Ib, spring chick- 
ens 12%c, do ducks 9c, turkeys 8c. Potatoes 


40@42c } p bu, onions 50@60c, turnips 40c, ap- 
ples 3@3.50 p bbl, peaches 2@2.50 p bu, wa- 
termelons 10@12.50 p 100, muskmelons 
1.50@2. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 18@ 
20e p doz, live fowls 12c p Ib, chickens 12% 
@13c, ducks 10@1lc, do spring 11@12c. Cab- 
bage $1@1.50 p -100, cucumbers 10@20c p 
100, cucumbers 10@20c p bskt, lettuce 40@ 


50c p bu, onions 60@65c, tomatoes 25@35c 
p bskt, potatoes 1@1.25 p bbl, sweets 1.75@ 
2.75. Apples 75¢c@1. 25 p bbl, cantaloupes 15 
@35c p bskt, huckleberries 6@7c p qt, Md 
peaches 50@80c p bx, watermelons 8@15 p 
100. Choice steers 6.50@7 p 100 lbs 1 w, 
butchers 3.50@6.25, cows and bulls 2.50@4, 
hogs 7.75@8.40, sheep 1.50@4, lambs 3.50@6.25, 
veal calves 3.50@6.75. Corn sold around 60 
@6l1c p bu, Oats 37@38c, bran 17.50@19 p ton, 
midélings 21, timothy hay 17@19.50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

Receipts of butter at the larger distribut- 
ing points continue fairly good, but there is 
a slight falling off in the proportion of 
strictly fine. Choice stock continues in 
good demand at firm prices. Firsts and sec- 
onds in creameries are moving slower, and 
prices rule a little easier. Dairy lots are 
only moderately active. 

COMPARATIVE, PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1902 .20@20%c 21@21%c 191%@20c 
1901 -20@20%c 21@21%c 20%@21ic 
1900 --20%@21e 214%4@22e 191%4@20c 


New York State—At Rochester, extra 
prints 23c p lb, tubs 21@22c.—At Syracuse, 
emy tubs 20@20%c, prints 21@22c, dairy 18@ 
20¢.—At Albany, cmy tubs @1@22c, prints 22 
@23c, dairy 19@20c. 

At New York, market somewhat easier, 
choice lots, however, continue in good de- 
mand. -Extra cmy 20%c p Ib, firsts 19@20c, 
seconds 17%4@18%% State dairy 1914@20c, 
Western imt cmy i7%c, do factory 16%%c, 
packing stock 14@14'éc. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extra p Ib, 
firsts 20@21c, dairy 12%c.—At Columbus, 
emy tubs 2l1c, prints dairy 15@16c.—At 
Cleveland, cmy extra firsts 19@20c, 
dairy 14@18c. 

Maryland—aAt 
tor.cmy steady 
gathered cmy 20@2Ic, 
18@20c, ladie 16@18c. 

At Chicago, demand moderate for. choice 
creamery, but first and seconds a little 
slower. Extra cmy sold at 191%4@20c p Ib, 
firsts 18@18%c, seconds 15@15%c. Receipts 
of dairies lighter, ch Cooleys 18@18%c, la- 
dles 14@14%c. 

At Boston, under good demand prices on 
extra northern stock firm. Extra Vt and 
N H cmy 21@21%c p Ib, western 21c, north- 
ern firsts 20c, dairy 19@19%c, imt cmy 18c, 
ladles 17@17% 

The Cheese Market. 

The general tone of the market is a little 
weaker, receipts continue fairly liberal, and 
prices rule easier. Pastures continue good 
and an abundant ‘fall make is looked for. 

New York State—At Rochester, choice 
twins llc p Ib.—At Syracuse, cheddars 9@ 
lic.—At Albany, cheddars 9@10c, flats 84%@ 


22c 


22c, 


21@21%éc, 


Baltimore, extra separa- 
at 22c, firsts 20@21ic, extra 
firsts: 19@20c, imt cmy 





914¢c. 

At New York, under liberal export de- 
mand market cleaning up well on choice 
stock. Fancy full cream sold at 9%@l0c p 
lb, do small 9144@9%c, light skims 7%4c, part 
skims 5%@6c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 101%c p 1b, twins 
lic, N Y cheddars 11%c, brick 12c.—At Co- 
lumbus, N Y cheddars llc, flats 11%c.—At 


Cleveland, choiee N Y cheéeddars 10%@I1Ic, 


do state 9%@10c. 
At Canton, 1183 tubs butter sold at 
Ib, 2134 ‘boxes twin cheese at 9c. 
At Chicago, trade dull, receipts Leng 
free. Twins 10@10%c p Ib, daisies 10144@10% 


20%c p 


Young Americas 16%,@lic, Swiss ldc, brick 


91,@10%, limburger 9@914c. 

rope panda Baltimore, choice N Y 
10%@10%c p flats 10°s@10%c. 

At Boston, yet light, with prices 


ruling in buyers’ favor. Extra N Y twins 
9%c p Ib, firsts 84%@9c, Vt twins 9%@9%c, 
firsts 84%@9c, Ohio flats 9c. 

PLE 8 


Active Interest in Feeding Sheep. 


Eastern sheepmen will have far more 
competition from the west during the com- 
ing winter than they did last year, and it is 
easily possible mutton prices will not 
begin to reach last year’s high plane. The 
demand for feeding and stock sheep in 
Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, the ter- 
ritories and Minnesota is the heaviest ever 
known. Feeding sheep are worth $1 more 
per head this season than they were last 
year. Practically all Kansas farms and 
a large percentage of farms in other states 
west of the Missouri were denuded of sheep 
by the drouth shipments last fall, and evy- 
ery farmer and feeder is now making great 
exertions to stock up with westerns. The 
movement from the northwest has started, 
but Utah muttons and feeding sheep have 
scarcely begun to come to market yet, ow- 
ing to a delayed season. 

It is estimated that the Arkansas valley 
in Colorado will turn out as many fat sheep 
this winter as in 1900, when the record mark 
of 300,000 head was reached. The Ft Col- 
lins and Ft Morgan districts in northern 
Colorado are expected to double last year’s 
feeding operations. A strong inquiry has 
developed for Mexican feeding lambs, and 
the movement by rail and trail from that 
territory to Colorado and Kansas has be- 
gun in earnest. The present high price of 
mutton and the excellent prospects for a 
big corn crop throughout the western corn 
belt are responsible for the promised heavy 
sheep feeding. 

Traders claim that the extraordinary de- 
mand for feeding sheep is accountable for 
the strength to the fat mutton market. 
With western thin sheep selling at $3.25 to 
$3.50 per 100 pounds, the packers must pay 
$4 for fat muttons. 


——— 


Our Basket and Question Box. 





New Hampshire Farms—F. A. S., New 
York: For information in regard to aban- 
doned farms of. New Hampshire, write N. 
J. Bachelder, secretary board of agricul- 
ture, Concord, N H. Much of New Hamp- 
shire land is rough and broken, but there 
is much first-class land as good as can be 
found anywhere. It is within easy reach of 
markets and has other desirable advan- 
tages of a home. 

Raising Prize Squash—M. &., 
The proper conditions for raising the larg- 
est possible squashes are: very light soil, 
plenty of room, not less than 6 feet in 
every direction, and severe thinning; i e, 
there ought not to be more than one or two 
vines to the hill and not more than one or 
twe squashes allowed to grow on the vine. 


New York: 





Wild Teasel—An examination of the 
sample sent by A. E.. Smith of Ohio shows 
it to be what is commonly known as wild 
teasel. It is found growing in many parts 
of the country, by the roadsides and in un- 
tilled places. Both the cultivated and wild 
plants belong to the same family and their 
form and habits of growth are very similar. 
The burs, however, are radically different. 
That of the wild teasel is covered with soft 
flexible spines. The teasel of commerce is 
covered with sharp, recurved hooks of 
sufficient rigidity to catch and raise the 
fibers of the cloth as it is passed over them, 
and yet elastic enough to give way before 
they tear the cloth in case they catch in a 
knot or similar obstruction. This is their 
valuable feature, and no machine has yet 
been devised that combines these qualities 
perfectly enough to come into: general use. 
[C. W. Clark, New York. 

Logwood for Chicken Cholera—Mrs Yr. 
Cc. C., Ohio: The package of logwood that 
you have is the extract which comes in a 
sticky mass, subsequently hardening. Add 
a tablesponful to a gallon of water and al- 
low, the fowls no other drink for two days 
as per..the directions referred, .to. 


Hens’ Swelled Heads—Miss S. R. J., New 
York: Bathe heads with weak carbolic ac- 


id, feed on soft food for a few days and add 
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Douglas mixture to the drinking water of 


all the fowls, 


—_ 


Caked Bag and Garget—One.of the rem- 
edies I have found very satisfactory for 
is buttermilk. 
Apply from “e- to six times a day.—[E. P., 


garget, caked bag or warts, 
N Y 
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Transplanted Oaks. 


By I. McRoss. 


“Frank, at last I have thought what I 
ean do with father and mother this winter.” 

“Yes?” Frank Prentice looked inquiringly 
across the breakfast table, into his wife's 
sparkling eyes. 

“You know I have been worrying about 
them ever since I was up there last month. 
They are getting old, and it is so lonesome 
back there on that old farm among the 
hills! Not a neighbor nearer than half a 
mile, except the Browns, who live across 
the road from them. I dread to think of 
them spending another winter there.” 

“Yes, Adelaide, what’s your plan? Tell it 
quickly, for I ought to be in my office this 
minute.” 

“Why,—just this, if you approve. The 
little cottage in the next block is vacant. 
I'd like to rent it, furnish it prettily, then 
get father and mother to make me a Visit. 
After they get here I will coax them to 
stay and live in the little cottage. What 
do you think of it?” 

“Capital! Get them here to the city and let 
them enjoy life during the last of their 
years. They’ve worked hard, and lived nar- 
row, dull lives on that little farm. It is 
time for them to have a taste of something 
different. Get the cottage and furnish it to 
suit yourself, and I’ll pay the bills. Good- 
by.”’ 

Mrs Prentice lost no time in carrying out 
her plan, and within a month her father 
and mother (Mr and Mrs Oaks) were set- 
tled in the little cottage. 

“Now 1 call this living!" Adelaide ex- 
claimed, to her father and mother. “I wish 
I had thought of it years ago. Isn’t it a 
pretty cottage? . And such a nice view from 
this bay window! You can see the whole 
length of the street!” 

“It suttinly is pleasant here,” 
father, cautiously; ‘“‘though as 
#0, seems to me there’s more to 
from our back yard, at home, than 
is in this whole city.”’ 

“Why, father!’ 

“T mean it! You can stand right there in 
the back yard and look over into the old 
paster. It’s grown up to bushes some, and 
there’s enough trees in it to make it look 
pleasant in hot weather; and when the cat- 
tle are feeding there, or lying down under 
the trees chewing their cuds, it makes a 
view I like. Then there’s the river beyond 
the paster,—we can see a reg’lar ox-bow of 
it, and the hills rising up beyond, away 
and away, up and up. An’ days when the 
sky’s reel blue and the air clear, we can 
ketch a glimpse of Mt Washington’s old 
gray head, an’ that’s more’n you can see in 
this city!’ triumphantly. 

“Yes, but, father, it’s so lonesome there. 
Why, there are days when not a person 
passes the house, and just look at the peo- 
ple passing here all the time!” 

“I don’t want to look at ’em. What’s 
folks to me, when I don’t know ’em? Now 
at home, when anybody goes by, it’s liable 
to be somebody I know.” 

“But we think it’s reel nice 
Oaks interrupted, fearing her daughter 
might think them ungrateful, ‘“‘most too 
nice to use so common; store carpets all 
over the house an’ lace curtins at ev’ry 
window. Pa an’ I feel as if we ought to sit 
in the kitchen.” 

“No, mother, you leave the kitchen to the 
Servant.” 

. “It seems such a waste of money, Ad- 
die, to be payin’ out money for a hired girl 
when I’d ruther do the work myself.” 

“Sometimes I feel as if I’d like to go to 
the kitchen myself, an’ exercise a little,” 
said Mr Oaks. “Seems so queer not to have 
any chores to do. I keep wonderin’ if the 
cow an’ old Bill have been fed an’ taken 
care of.” 

“They are all right, father; don’t you 
worry about them. Frank was up to the 
farm day before yesterday and looked af- 
ter everything. Brown’s folks are taking 
good care of the cow and horse. Frank says 
we will go up there and spend the sum- 
mer. He is going to build a wing to the 
old house, so we can have room for our 
friends, and he will lay out golf links in the 
old pasture. It is just the place for a sum- 
mer home, though it does not matter 
whether we make any_use of it or not; all 
we want is_that you shall be happy and 
comfortabie.”’ 

“I know it; Adelaide, and we appreciate 
what you've done for us,” said her father; 


replied her 
fur’s views 
be seen 
there 


here,’” Mrs 


EVENINGS! AT HOME 


and his daughter wondered why he looked 
so forlorn and sorrowful. 

The two old people often walked togéther 
in the park; the trees seemed a littie like 
home, and when the first -warm days of 
spring came, they spent the greater part of 
their time there. 

“That—that big ellum, over. there by the 
fountain always looks homesick to me, Hes- 
ter.”” Mr Oaks laid his hand gently upon 
his wife’s ‘‘Looks as if it belonged some- 
wheres side of a country road, or else out 
in a paster, shading the cows and sheep; 
*twould make a grand noonin’ tree. Must 
be ‘bout time for sap to begin to run. 
There’s a sugar maple over there, but I 
don’t believe any sap would run out of it, 
if you bored holes all over it. Don’t seem 
to be any sap in the city,—too dry for sap.”’ 

“Why, Eben Oaks! I do believe you're 
homesick!” 

“IT know I am, Hester. 
sick ever sence Addie—”’ 

“You must say Adelaide,” 
wife, “she says it isn’t the style to 
name folks.” 

“I don’t care what’s the style: I’m goin’ 
to say Addie, out here where there's no- 
body but you an’ the big ellum to hear me. 
I say Addie was dretful good to fix up 
that little cottage for us, and it seems un- 
grateful to be discontented, but I am.” 

“Tf I was home now, I'd be makin’ soft 
soap.’ Her voice sounded so plaintive that 
her husband turned his head with a flash 
of comprehension, as she continued, thought- 


I’ve been home- 


interrupted his 
nick- 


fully, “It does seem so strange not to have 


anything to do; I feel just as if I was stop- 
ping at a hotel; nothing but—” 

“Hester, you’re homesick, too!” 
Mr Oaks triumphantly. 

She nodded assent; her eyes were full of 
tears. 

““Let’s go home, Hester: we won’t say a 
word about it. Addie and Frank are going 
away to-morrow to be gone a week. We'll 
just pack our trunk an’ go home while 
they’re gone. We'll show them that we're 
some use yet, so’s the old farm. Goin’ to 
turn it into a playground! I guess not!” 

They walked back to the little cottage 
briskly, their old eyes bright and _ their 
cheeks tinged with unaccustomed color. 

Adelaide met them at the steps. “Why, 
father! how well you look to-day! I have 
been so worried about you! You have not 
had any appetite for a long time. I was in- 
tending to call a doctor and get him to pre- 
scribe a tonic for you.” 

“I’m all right, now; I found my doctor, 
cure and appetizer out under the old ellum 
in the park. Come in, so we can Say good- 
by to you.” 

His wife darted a warning glance, and he 
added hastily, ‘“‘Didn’t you say you are go- 
ing away to-morrow?” 

“TIT wanted to go with Frank, but you have 
looked so miserable lately that I had al- 
most given it up.’’ 

“I’m all right; don’t you give up any trip 
on my account; an’ be sure to come an’ see 
us just as soon as you get back.” 

“Why, of course! How strange of you to 
ask me to! Don’t I always run in three or 
four times every day?” 

> = + 7 


Sap had stopped running, and the maples 
were showing their tender, reddish leaves, 
when Adelaide Prentice turned into the 
dooryard of the old farmhouse. She smelled 
the odor of soft soap boiling, and went 
around into the back yard. Her father was 
piling brush upon the fire under the soap 
kettle, and was singing: his wavering old 
voice rose triumphantly above ‘the crack- 
ling of the fire: 

“There everlasting spring abides, 
And never-fading flowers,—’ ”’ 

“Why, father!” He turned 
“What does this mean?” 

“Soft soap, Addie; soft soap’s always got 
to be made in the spring, you know.” His 
eyes twinkled. 

Her mother came to the door: “Din—’ 
and stopped short at the sight of her daugh- 
ter. 

“Come right in, Addie,” said her father. 
“You’re just in time for a good b’iled din- 
ner; first one we’ve had since we got home, 
an’ we couldn’t ’a’ had this if the neighbors 
hadn’t all turned in an’ donated toward 
ft. Mis’ Billings give the cabbage an’ beets, 
the Sylvesters give the carrots, an’ Gilman's 
folks the rutabagas.”’ 

Adelaide and her mother looked a little 
embarrassed, but her father talked on, his 
wrinkled old face beaming happily: ‘‘I guess 
you won't think I need any tonic, when you 
come to see me.eat; home livin’ an’ home 


shouted 


quickly. 


the best tonic that a bedg 


lenesome 


cookin’s “bout 
can take.” 

‘But, mother! father! it -is so 
here! How can you endure it?’ 

“Lonesome! Lonesome!” ejaculated her 
father. “I never was lonesome in my life 
till I went to-the city to live; there’s too 
much goin’ on here for us to get lonesome.” 

“Why, father, what ever goes on here?’ 

“Well, Addie, if you could just hear all 
the doin’s that’s been done whilst we were 
away! Seems if we'd never get over what 
we've missed, nor make up what we've 
lost.”’ 

“What have you missed, mother?’ 

“I don't s’pose the neighbors have told 
us half yet, I keep hearin’ things that hap- 
pened. There’s Lucindy Green, that dretful 
old maid, she was married last winter an’ 
went out west to live. An’ old Mis’ Dono- 
van died: we haven’t heard yet how she 
willed her- property. An’ the Greggs have 
twin boys.” 

“An’ old man Turner’s. gone to Californy, 
an’ I don’t s’pose I'll ever see him again, 
an’ I wasn’t here to say good-by,’’ said Mr 
Oaks, sadly. “Of course the city’s all well 
enough for them that’s been brought up 
in it, an’ don’t know any better, but it sur- 
prises me, Addie, to think that you can be 
satisfied there, after bein’ brought up in 
the country an’ knowin’ its advantages.” 

cm 


A Life Guest. 


MRS J. H., WISCONSIN, 


One afternoon, nearly 15 years ago, while 
making the final arrangements for leaving 
home, to begin my first term of school, IL 
noticed a young man driving into my fa- 
ther’s barnyard. The man himself was a 
stranger to me, but I recognized the team 
and rig as one belonging to a certain com- 
pany which sometimes did business in our 
vicinity, and supposed the man to be the 
company’s representative. I noted the fact 
that his right arm was in a:sling, but by 
the time I had finished packing my trunk, 
I had forgotten all about the incident. 

I was therefore a little surprised, when 
I went down to supper, to find a stranger in 
the dining room whom my father intro- 
duced as Mr H., and of whom I had some- 
times heard a friend speak. I inquired 
about the affli@ted arm, for the man was 
evidently suffering much pain. He told me 
that an abscess was forming on his hand, 
and being unable to drive farther, he had 
begged my father’s hospitality. 

We all exerted ourselves to make him as 
comfortable as possible, and mother poul- 
ticed and bandaged his hand, as only a 
mother can. In spite of his intense pain, 
he proved to be a most agreeable guest, en- 
tertaining us with interesting accounts of 
his travels. Early the next morning I went 
to my school. It was many weeks before I 
was able to get home again. My sister in 
her first letter mentioned the fact that he 
had had a serious time with his hand and 
had been obliged to stay with them for some 
time. I gave the matter little thought, and 
did not expect to meet the man again. 

When I returned home I was surprised 
to hear my family speak often of Mr H., 
and later learned that he had become a fre- 
quent and honored guest. It was nearly a 
year before his business again called him to 
our neighborhood. Then he came to my 
father’s house again, not only once but 
many times, and at last begged me to accept 
an invitation to become his ~ guest until 
“death do us part.’”’ That was 12 years ago, 
and he is now, as then, my most welcome 
guest. 


First Policeman: What did you do with 
that young woman you pulled out of the 
water? 

Second Policeman: Oh, I let her go. She 
said she was a “new journalism” reporter, 
and had been sent out to write an article 
on “How it feels to be drowned.” 

Friend (from the city): Why don’t you 
move away from this dead little town and 
get among people? Village Magnate: Be- 
eause I amount to something here. It is 
better to be a live man in a dead town than 
a dead man in a live town. 


“I’m going to marry her at once.” 
“What's your hurry?” “My salary isn’t 
large enough to stand an engagement.” 

Why does the duck take his head out 
of the water?——-For sundry reasons. 














BUSY FINGERS 





FRONT OF 
Forget-me-not Cap for Baby. 
MRS J. M. HILL. 
Ist—Ch 8, join. 2d—Ch 3, 2 d c in ring, * 


eh 4, fasten with s c¢ in Ist ch for a picot, 
3 dc in-loop, repeat till there are 8 little 
loops or picots. Join forget-me-nots as 
made, making a circle of 8 For center of 
wheel or circle, ch 6, join, s ¢ in ring. ch 6, 
fasten in p of forget-me-not, ch 6, 2 s c in 
ring, repeat till there are 8 spokes. 

Make another circle of 8 flowerets and 
join to first by 2 p on each of two flow- 
erets. The two flowerets on the right side 


of these circles form also two of the flow- 
erets for the next row of circles, so to com- 
plete them only 6 wheels need to be made. 
Continue adding wheels till there are 8 cen- 
ters in each row. Fill in the small spaces 
left between each set of 6 flowerets like 
eenter filling, making only 4 ch instead of 
6. At two corners add 2 flowerets for shap- 
ing. 

Around whole make ch to hold in shape, 
eatching in every p with s c and in spaces 
between wheels ch 10, catch in p, ch 6, s cin 
6th st of ch, ch 4, s c in p on edge of next 
floweret. A study of the cut will aid the 


directions materially. Outside of this ch 
make a row of single flowerets, joining as 
made and to ch. This finish extends only 
on three sides as far each way as the ad- 
ditional 2 fiowerets on two inner corners. 

The crown is composed gf a circle like 
those in head piece, but the ch around is 


caught in the first p of each floweret with 
d ec, in next, in next, dc in next 
and so on. Make flowerets, joining as 


8s Cc Ss ¢ 


15 





BACK OF BABY’S CAP. 
and to ch, around this. 


Finish with 
The edge has 18 flowerets, 
ends of headpiece together and sew 
Made of 100 linen thread. 


Double Ring Tatting. 


made 
ch as for center. 

Sew 
in crown. 





B. A. W. 
Collar points, scarf ends or edging for 
Various purposes can be very pleasingly 


evolved from this design. Make a ring of 
2 dk (double knots), p (picot), * 3 dk, p, 
repeat from * till there are 10 p, then 1 d k, 
close. Do not break thread, but with 
thread from spool around hand work with 
shuttle thread a chain of 4 d k, join to first 
Pp at right of shuttle thread, p, 4 d k, join 
to next p of center ring, p, 4 d k, so con- 
tinue around, then fasten threads. Make a 
row of these rings as long as trimming is 
desired, joihing wheels as made. 


¢ 





BABY’S CAP 

The small rings in next row are like the 
center rings with 2 less _picots. These 
small rings are placed between the first 
and second double rings, between second 
and third, then skip one space, thus form- 


their 
last 


ing points. Small rings are joined by 
second and fourth p to large ones at 
p of one and first p of next. 

The 3d row consists simply 
each point by adding 


of completing 
a large ring between 


the two small rings, joining large ring by 
one of its p to 6th p of first small ring, 
at next p to large ring of Ist row, at next 





DOUBLE RING TATTING. 
p to next small ring at 3d p from where 
small ring is joined to large ring of Ist row. 

Heading: Ring of 3 dk. p, 3d a pn. 34 &, 
p, 3 dk, turn, leave %4 in thread, make an- 
other ring and join it at its center p to ist 
of 3 upper p of large ring, turn, make small 
ring, join to first small ring at side p, turn, 
join next small ring to 2d upper p of large 
ring, so on across. 

Scallop on lower edge is a chain of 2d k, 
p, 2 dk, p, 2 dk, p, 2 dk, joined to every 
p around points except between rings p is 
skipped so edge will not flute. Use coarse 
or fine thread according to article to be 
trimmed. 
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Bicycles Below Cost 
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ces ae. For 3 days 
we aR sacrifice at less than actual 


——- lew 1902 Models. 


gost 
“Bellise,” «ite $8.75 
“Cossack,” Eiet Grade $9.75 
«a iiberian,”” ekeasty $70.75 
Neudort, Road Racer, $11.7 5 


BO finer bicyele atany price. 
Choice of M. & W. or Record tires 
and best equipment on all our bicycles. 
Strongest ge ny 

We SHIP ON APPROVAL 
C.0.D. to anyone «without a cent de 
& allow 10 DAYS FREE T 
before purchase is binding. 
500 good 2nd-hand wheels $3 to $8. 
Do not buy a bicycle until you have written 
for our free catalogues with large photographic 
engravings and full descriptions, 


MEAD GYGLE GQ. ODept.73s Chicago 
MADE $105 THE FIRST MONTA 
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BARRIOK, of La., wri 7 making 
to $8.00 every day Lwork.” MRS. L. 
ANDERSO. of Towa, ites: “I 
made $3.80 to day. Hundreds 
going. _eeuige. 80 can you. 
Zing ‘Soncics, seltiawepe,, Olan. 
ny jewelry, - 
eles, ewe goods Fh e014, ai 

ver, Zickel. sto " =a 

man teach 

Write—offer free. 70. FREE. 











| 
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@. GRAY & CO., Plating Works, A Miam! Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 
48-page book free, 


P ATE NT gS highest references. 
aoe T. FITZGERALD & Cco., Washington, D. Cc. 
PATEN TS a Bond Building, Washington. D. C. 
Booklet on patents sent free 


Patent Your Improvements and Make Money Out of Them 





pagel . Burnham, Attorney-at- 
Law and Solicitor of Patents, 824 





BRASS BAND 


alogue, 400 Ames mailed free; 


ions 

Se Bands. Bargains in Tastee: 

mente just reduced in price. 

LYON & HEALY. SS 64 Adams St. .» Chicage. 
ry  - 


seiee tmows tn Maste.® 











.. PATTERNS 


Correct—Economical—Reliable 
WITHOUT A PEER. 


The absolute correctness of our patterns 
as to fit makes them by far the most 
economical, all waste in the cutting up 
of the material being avoided. 


' Only 10 Cents Each 


FREE CATALOG of Seasonable Patterns to 
all who write for it to Pattern Department, 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Homestead Building, Sp. eld, Mass. 
Marquette Buil » Chicago, Il. 
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The Cost of Repairs 


is reduced to a 


minimum when a Jas. Boss Watch 


Case protects the works of the watch from dust and 


dampness, jolt and jar. 


JAS. BOSS 


Stiffened 
GOLD 


Watch Gases ‘i 


are far stronger than solid gold cases, abso- 


lutely close fitting, donot get out of sha 
lose their rigidity. Fully guaranteed or 25 


years. 





,» Or 


No matter how much you pay for a 


movement, be sure to have it 
genenes with a Jas. Boss Case. 
he original gold filled case and 
the only one proved by 50 years of 
service. Write us for a booklet. 


This Mark is Stamped 
in Every Boss Case. 
THE KEYSTONE 


WATCH CASE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 








SEE 0UE GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON | EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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An Autumn Song. 


ILLYRIA TURNER. 


The glory of the sunset sky 
Is dashed upon the seapie leaves, 
And from the branches’ arch on high, 
Alone, a crooning wood dove grieves. 


A sweet wild tang is in the air, 
Sweet perfumes from the vineyards steal, 
Blue gentians bloom in masses fair, 
From rushes call mallard and teal, 


The harps and viols of the wind 
A dreamy berceuse sing, 

And leaving empty nests behind, 
The birds go south a-wing. 


Husband’s Birthday. 


kK. Cc. H. 


“When berries redden on the thorn, 

Oh, that’s the time my love was born! 
When leaves are scariet in the vale, 

And all the feathered grasses pale, 

When humming wheels thresh out the corn, 
’Twas then my pretty love was born!” 

Husbands are such nice things (mine is, 
anyway!), and I always celebrate his birth- 
day in some way, and am never quite sat- 
isfied unless there is a surprise about it. 
He is as expectant as a schoolboy, but 
thinks it would not be dignified to admit it. 
I usually lead him a mental chase to find 
out what I am going to do. Last year I had 
a family party at noon. All the relatives 
near enough to attend took lunch with us. 
The birthday cake appeared in its glory, the 
table was in gala dress, the baby was all 
excitement, the fried chicken perfection. 
The noon hour was all too short to do jus- 
tice to the feast, but the inexorable school 
bell recalled him to work. 

During the afternoon there was a good 
deal of mysterious preparations going on in 
the kitchen, and a little more elaborate dec- 
orations substituted, but nothing that a 
man would notice readily. When school 
closed and the “good man” returned to his 
“ain fireside,” he first asked about the 
baby. Being assured that she was safe at 
grandma’s, he noticed that the mistress 
was “dressed up.” Never being certain 
what would happen on this day, he decided 
to don his evening suit. This had been 
the ‘uncertain proposition” in the plans, 
and made all plain sailing. ~~ 

There were four guests at the birthday 
dinner party. There was another birthday 
cake quite eclipsing the first in magnifi- 
cence, and there were more other good 
things than I have time to tell about. 

The guests were the “‘nearest and dearest”’ 
of friends,—talented, witty, intellectual. The 
viands and service were faultless, and 
“merry went the time.’ Tuberoses and 
gorgeous autumn leaves were used for dec- 
orations, and table favors. 

I have long since forgotten about the ex- 
tra work it cost, and remember only the 
pleasures of the evening. Don’t think a 
man won't appreciate such little efforts to 
Please him. He will. Mine does! 

If the autumn first welcomed him whom 
you now call husband, let the fruits and 
foliage of the season make a gala com- 
memoration scene. There may be gray 
autumn days in store for you, when the 
memory of such loving service will be all 
you have left of the old life. It is never 
our tenderness that we repent, but our se- 
verity. 

“Oh, wailing month with tresses torn! 

Oh, happy month no more forlorn! 

For thee, though earth lie mute below, 

In heaven the trumpet winds shall blow. 
The rose of eve, the star of morn, 

Shall crown the month my love was born.” 


Buttercups in Letters. 


FRANCES BENNETT CALLAWAY. 


In early autumn it is worth while to 
gather the buttercups growing by the road- 
side, and press a store of them for winter’s 
letters. The buttercup has a varnish which 
preserves the color bright and shining, and 
this makes the pressed blossoms particular- 
ly desirable. 

Press also some of the tiniest buttercup 
leaves, and now and then a four-leaved 
clover, a strawberry leaf or bit of moss. 
These may be gummed delicately on the 
corner of the sheet, or a daintier way is to 
take a sharp penknife and cut two slits 
about one-sixteenth of an inch apart, leav- 


ing a tiny strip of paper under which the 


MOTHERS 





AND DAUGHTERS 


Washing Ginghams 


and Prints. 


Prints should be washed in 
lukewarm water and dis- 


solved Ivory 


Soap. 


Avoid 


much rubbing. Rinse well, 
wring thoroughly and dry 
quickly, NOT in the sun. 
The secret of washing prints 
is in the use of a pure soap 
and in doing it quickly. 








flower stem may be slipped in and out. 
Delicate ferns, blue fringed daisies and 
other wild flowers may be pressed and used 
in this way. A box of note paper orna- 
mented with tiny fronds of pink and green 
sea moss has sold for three dollars. 

When winter’s snow fills the air, icicles 
hang from the eaves and_ storms beat 
against the windows, it is comforting to 
have a buttercup, a bit of summer’s sun 
and beauty with which to brighten our 
friendly letters. We too seldom realize the 
treasures of delight we may get out these 
simple things around us. 


An X-Ray Machine—One day my hus- 
band and I visited a doctor and his wife, 
and were very much interested in watch- 
ing him exhibit his X-ray apparatus. This 
seemed to be merely a glass globe connect- 
ed with the battery by wires, and when the 
room was darkened and the electricity 
turned on, the globe filled with an intense 
greenish light, not brilliant but penetrating. 
The doctor gave my husband a sort of black 
box to look through, small at one end and 
larger at the other. He was directed to 
place his hand before the small end and 
between that and the light. He did so, and 
the flesh disappeared and revealed only the 
bony skeleton of a hand. The doctor’s wife 
then exhibited her ribs and spinal column, 
and my husband searched eagerly for my 
heart, but I believe it was not sufficiently 
ossified to stop the rays, for he didn’t find 
it.—{Sophie B. Wiggins, New York. 


As to Underclothing—!f = bride's father 
and mother are able to supply her with an 
abundance of underclothing, I should say 
to her to take it all, every bit of it. She 
can’t have too much. If she has enough, 
and it is of good material and well made, 
she will be supplied comfortably until she 
is 40 years old, as I know by experience. 
Then when the rainy days come, as they 
do to the majority of wives, she will not 
need to long in vain for a few underclothes 
not in rags, and wish that she had taken 
the good things when she could get them. 
Don’t be afraid things will rot. Have 
enough. As for outside garments, not be- 
ing myself in the least skilful with a nee- 
dle, it was best to have only a few dresses, 
for most dressmakers despise old material, 
and their owner, too, sometimes.—[A. M. F. 


Hung by a Tape—Keep a pair of small 
pointed scissors hanging by a tape to the 
sewing machine. They help to turn many 
a refractory corner, and coax things under 
the presser foot, saving much _basting.— 
[May Frost. 


By judicious cooking, really tough meat 
can be made tender and appetizing. 


ORCHESTRA 


Instruments, Violins. Banjos, 


GUITARS MANDOLINS, 
etc. Lyon & Healy and ‘‘Washburn’’ 
instruments are inuse everywhere, Ask 
— local music dealer for them, and if 

@ doesn’t keep them write to us for 

**Dept. G’’ Catalog, illustrated, mailed 

free. It tells how to judge quality and 

— full particulars. If you are wise 

u will secure an instrument witha 

mathemat' hically correct finger board and a full rich 
tone, one that will give satisfaction for a lifetime. 

LYON & HEALY,18 East Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

The World’s Largest Music House. ** ‘Gallo Everything Known in Music. ’ 











New York State Fair 
Syracuse, September 8-13, 1902. 
$60,000 IN PREMIUMS and PURSES. 
Grand Horse Show i ~ a State Fait =~ ait 
The Agricutturel Exhibits °, pA. 3 ong. ofthe 

0 
The Live Stock. ha Seas it fe uh 
ircvit ces promise to pr uc me 
pte sage iat Bey of the most interesting 
Syracuse Day, Monday, Sept. 8th. 
Grange Day, Tuesday, Sept. 9th. 

Governor Odell will be present. 

Day, Wednesday, Sept. 10th. 
Steeplechase Day, Thursday, Sept. 11th. 
New York Day, Friday, Sept. 12th. 
Low Railroad Rates 2a sate {com ail ste 
good from Sept. 6th to 15th inclusive. A special rate 


of % ofa cent a mile from all stations within a radius 
of 150 miles of Syracuse on Tuesday and Wednesday. 


General Admission 25 Cents. 
S. C. Shaver, Sec’y. Albany, N. ¥. 











Aheotuesty eured, Nevertoretmn, 

to sufferers. Acts like magic, 
trinttor MAILED FREE. Address, 
on D?.E.M.Botot. Box 590, Augusta,Me, 











TIMELY 


URAL BOOK 


Ci tal F t All Our Brief Descriptive 
a ogue ree 0 ie Catalogue (16 pages) will 
be sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 
Our New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Cat- 
logue joo P Pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50 Illustrations, 
thoro ughiy Indexed by Titles and Authors, and 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three centsin 
stamps—Thich only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD og ~  Sgand 


52 Lafayette Pesce, New York, N.Y 
Marquette Building, Chicago, it. 
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FOR THE-WHQLE FAMILY 


t 


Father raised up us boys kinder mild-like an’ 


easy; 
“All wuk an’ no play’’ wan’t no part of his 
creed. 
We tended the huskin’s an’ raisin’s an’ train- 
in’s, 
An’ hed as much fun ez a youngster c’d 
need. 
As fer me, 
dressin’ 


I wuz lazy-like, wrapped up in 





: Boy, ‘Take off yer Collar 


An prinkin’ an’ posin’ an’ ilen my head. 
An father most allus ‘w’d smile an’ say noth- 


in’, 
But + are I knew that he meant what he 
se 
When he’d come in an’ holler: 
“Son, take off yer collar, 


Get on yer old clothes an’ come down in the 
shed!” 


It might mean the woodpile wuz needin’ at- 
tention 
Er Famed the scythes, gettin’ ready ter 
1ay; 
Er it might be most anything else you c’d 
mention, ° 
But it allus meant work for the rest of the 


ay. 
An’ TI alius felt, somehow, thet workin’ an 


grubbin’ 

Come more natch’rul an’ wusn’t worth 
grumblin’ about, 

When f hed on my overalls, cowhides an’ 
jumper, 

An the duds I'd put on when I heard father 
shout 


From the medder an’ holler: 
“Son, take off yer collar, 


Get on yer old clothes right away an’ come 
out!”’ 
I’m older consider’ble, now, an’ don’t worry 
"Bout sparkin’ an’ prinkin’ an’ dressin’ ter 
kill. 
I’ve “worked purty hard on these rocky old 
acres ,— ; 
Hed fun too, a plenty, an’ suppose allus 
will. 


3ut when I drive up ter the village ter barter, 
An’ see youngsters a-loafin’ around in my 
view, 


A-crackin’ cheap jokes an’ a-boastin’ an’ 
blowin’, 
I keeps my mouth shet, but, I own up ter 


you, 
I’m just itchin’ ter holler: 
“Boy. take off yer collar, 

Get in yer old clothes,—show us what yer 
can do!” W. C. DUNCAN. 








Centralizing Country Schools. 


*O, J. KERN, ILLINOIS. 





Centralization of country schools is com-~- 
ing and has many advantages. There will 
result that inspiration and interest which 
always comes from numbers. A school of 
eight to ten pupils is not calculated to stim- 
ulate a boy or girl to do the best work 
possible. With only one in a class there is 
no competition—that rivalry which calls 
forth all the powers of the child, that prep- 
paration for the real struggle of life. 
Stronger classes can be formed, thus giving 
the teacher more time for the recitation and 
the necessary instruction. There will be 
uniformity of text-books, thus securing 
unity of study. 

CENTRALIZATION IS MORE ECONOMICAL. 

It will result in greater economy of school 
buildings and equipment. It will, cost less 
to keep up one central building than eight 
or ten scattered buildings. The children 
will have the educational influence of a 
modern, sanitary, well-ventilated, well- 
lighted, well-heated building, instead of 
present conditions. The first cost of such a 
building is not as great as the first cost 
of the district school buildings of a town- 
ship, and it is only a question of time when 
the district schoolhouses will have to be 
rebuilt. Some have stood for over 40 years 
already. Trained teachers, the product of 
our normal schools, will be found teaching 
the children of the country schools: There 
will be fewer teachers, but better ones, and 
bettér salaries will enable them to give bet- 
ter service. 

A strong central library can be built up in 
the central school, the books of which can 
circulate throughout the township as the 
ehildren go back and forth in the wagons. 
Thus the best books can be brought within 
the reach of every child of the township. 
The school year for the country child will 
be lengthened. There will be more regular 
attendance and less tardiness. The average 
daily attendance will be increased, and the 
ratio, as it now is, of 89 for the country 
child to 143 for the city child, will disappear. 
More children will be found getting the ben- 
efit of money expended for education in the 
township, and thus the per capita cost will 
be decreased. 

Centralization will quicken the social life 





*Extracts from a paper read before the 
Illinois farmers’ institute at Rockford. 





of the community. In a centrally located 
schoolhouse there should be one large as- 
sembly room, where the people may meet 
to see the work of the school and listen to 
lectures or musical entertainments. The 
isolation of the life in the country is repres- 
sion for the young. The city furnishes at- 
tractions, with its amusements and possi- 
bilities for culture in art and music. 

By centralization of schools, opportunities 
for higher education will be brought to 
every eountry child without additional cost. 
The high school course for the country 
school must be different from that for the 
city child. The environment is very differ- 
ent in each case. Consolidation of schools 
will permit a practical tendency to the in- 
struction for the country children. The city 
has the advantage in the way of schools. 
Its high school is in touch with the grades 
below and the college and the university 
above. 

The connecting link between the farm and 
the agricultural college and the country 
school and the university is the centralized 
school, with a strong two years’ course for 
the high school room, There should be add- 
ed to the course that which will stimulate 
the farmer boy and give him a higher con- 
eeption of the dignity and importance of his 
calling. Surely his education should not 
be of such a character as will make him 
dissatisfied with the farm, 


AN AID TO AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


A centralized school, which affords time 
and opportunity for systematic instruction 
in elementary science throughout the grades 
under trained teachers for these schools, 
and working in co-operation with the state 
college of agriculture, will be able to meet 
the demand for instruction in things relat- 
ing to the farm. There can be taught some- 
thing with reference to feeding standards 
and selection of stock; fruit growing con- 
stituents of plants; rotation of crops; and 
composition and care of the soil. The cen- 
tralized school may become, in effect, an 
experiment station working under the direc- 
tion of the most expert instructors of the 
state college of agriculture. As a princi- 
pal of a great city normal school said to 
me, “The centralized schools will become 
the best schools jn the country, for there, 
in contact with nature, will be found free- 
dom.” 


TRANSPORTATION FASILY ARRANGED. 
Arguments may be multiplied in favor of 


consolidation, and most people will readily 
give their consent, but some object on the 
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ground of transportation of children. All 
kinds of evils are imagined, which in their 
minds settle the question in the negative 
for all time to come. Well, in northern Ii- 
nois the people are demonstrating the possi- 
bility of getting a lead of milk to a central 
creamery, in all kinds of weather and over 
all kinds of roads. Ought not a child’s wel- 
fare to be of as much solicitude as a can of 
milk? Transportation guards the health of 
the children, increases the attendance, 
keeps the big boys in school and makes 
possible the best education for alli the chil- 
dren. The average daily attendance is in- 
creased, and from 25 to 30 per cent more 
schooling is secured for the township at a 
decrease in the cost per capita. 

In Ohio, boards of education exercise as 
much care in the selection of drivers as 
they do in the selection of teachers for the 
schools. The wagons must be comfortable 
for all kinds of weather, and oil stoves in 
addition to laprobes are provided for the 
comfort of the children. The drivers are 
under bonds for the faithful performance of 
their duties, and contracts for the transpor- 
tation of pupils are let to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder. And if, in the evolution 
of the transportation question, the township 
owns the wagons and thereby decreases the 
cost, as they are now contemplating in 
Ohio, it is only another illustration of the 
possibilities of progress in the 20th century. 
We have not yet reached the limit in trans- 
portation facilities. 

In conclusion, Illinois should be in line 
with the 18 other states of the union in the 
matter of school legislation, permitting the 
country people to improve their school fa- 
cilities. All that is asked is legislation per- 
mitting the people of any locality to con- 
solidate districts and transport the children 
at public expense. Such a bill, drawn so 
broad and liberal that it could not be put in 
operation except in localities where the sen- 
timent was almost unanimous for central- 
ization, was prepared by the state depart- 
ment of public instruction for the last gen- 
eral assembly. It passed the house, but 
died in the senate committee on education. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
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ANSWERS TO MAY PUZZLES. 


1, Elevate, lorica, erect, vice, act, ta. e. 
2. 1, Felicity; 2, Mendacity; 3, Scarcity: 4. 
Voracity; 5, Sagacity; 6, Reciprocity; 7. Lo: 
quacity; 8, Elasticity; 9, Simplicity; 10, Pub- 
licity. 
Madam. 
. C, gas, cable, cabbage, slang, egg, e. 
Argumentativeness. 
Hall Caine. 
1, Mule; 2, cat; 3, horse; 4, cow; 5, pig; 
, dog; 7, chickens. 
8, Alias, lisne, islet, anele, setee. 
9. Pneumonitis. 
10. Phagolites. 

7039 


4 
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ll. Starling. 

2. C, van, venus, cantref, nurse, see, f. 

13. Encyclopediacal. 

14. Pickles. 

15. Turmoil 

16. Strain-train. 

17. Elevate, lamina, embed, view, and, ta, e. 

18. Aster, shire, tidal, erase, relet. 

19. Erythrochroism. 

PRIZE WINNERS FOR MAY. 

A. F. Holt, D C; E. 8. Jameson, Mass: G. 
H. Stanberg, O; Marian N. Clark, Mass; Mrs 
A. R. Tirrell, Mass; E. H. Clark, Mass; 8S. B. 
Doolittle, Ct; Caroline E. Thorpe, Ct: Henry 
Duane, Y; C. E. Wilcutt, Mass; M. M. Day, 
Ill; Lizzie M. Bowles, N H; Jo Mullins, Mo; 
Mrs S. F. Bardwell, N Y; H. B. Lewis, Ct. 

A 

Ethel’s mamma had been trying to tell 
her the difference between breakfast, din- 
ner and supper. “Now, dear, what is the 
name of the first meal you eat in the morn- 
ing?” said mamma. ' 

“Oatmeal,” answered the little one, with- 
out hesitation. 


Nm ouP ge 
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“I could put an end to the war in the 
Philippines in a month.” “Of course you 
think so. Every American who stays at 
home does. What’s your idea?” “Equip 
the army with racing automobiles, and turn 
it loose!” 


Old Gentleman: Why do you shed such 
bitter tears, my boy? Modern Child (paus- 
ing in his grief): Really I cannot conceive 
that my tears differ as to their brackish 
quality from other lachrymose emissions, I 
have never heard of saccharine tears. 





When may a man be said to have four 
hands?——When he doubles his fists. 
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September Peaches. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER, 


The best time for preparing peaches for 
winter use is about the middle of Septem- 
ber. Opinions differ as to which variety of 
the fruit is the most superior for winter 
eating, many preferring the clingstone. But 
it is generally thought that more depends 
upon the soil and locality in which the 
peaches are cultivated than upon the varie- 
ty. As a rule, the clingstone is selected 
for spicing and pickling, and the freestones 
for canning and preserving. 

For spicing and pickling it is unnecessary 
to peel the peaches. Wipe the down off 
with a fine towel, and they will be quite as 
much appreciated as if the skins had been 
removed, and a great deal of time and 
trouble will be saved. A much handsomer 
preserve is also obtained if the skins are 
left on. For this purpose the most lus- 
cious, crimson, and perfect peaches to be 
obtained should be selected. They may be 
preserved whole or cut in halves. The lat- 
ter plan is more convenient unless one 
uses wide-mouthed cans. The peaches 
should be dropped in carefully, so they will 
not be bruised, and as many put in a jar 
as it will hold without squeezing them. 
Then cover with the boiling syrup. 

@nly perfect halves should be used for 
canning and preserving. The broken ones 
and small pieces may be made into marma- 
lade or jelly, or may be canned by them- 
selves for everyday use, or using for pies 
and puddings. It is best to use inferior 
peaches and good portions of partly spoiled 
fruit for marmalade, and it will usually be 
found economical to make this the same 
cay the canning and preserving is being 
done. Fruit that is too ripe for any other 
use will make excellent marmalade. It 
should be pressed through a sieve without 
cooking if ripe enough. If not, stew in a 
very little water first. Add sugar equal in 
quantity to the pulp, the juice of 1 lemon to 
each 2 lbs of fruit, and % cup peach kernels, 
Cook very slowly one hour, stirring fre- 
quently. A most delicious marmalade will 
be the result. 

If preferred, such fruit may be used in 
making jelly. Yellow peaches are the best 
for this purpose. The very ripest and fin- 
est peaches ‘should be used for eating un- 
cooked, but overripe fruit will not keep 
well if canned. A very delicious jelly for 
layer cakes and puddings may be made 
with two parts peach juice, one part red 
raspberry juice, and one part apple or red 
currant juice. Allow 1 lb sugar to each 
pint of juice and make in the usual way. 


— - 


Toothsome Sweet Potato Dishes. 


RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT. 

This vegetable is at its best in the fall, 
and is much more wholesome the second 
time cooked. When baked, it should be 
eaten as soon as taken from the oven, but 
if boiled, it may be cooked until nearly 
done, then finished in a moderate oven and 
covered with a napkin when placed on the 
table 

Codfish balls can be made into shape and 
fried the same as white potatoes. 

Stuffing for roast turkey is made by mix- 
ing together 4 cups of mashed svteet pota- 
toes, 1 cup bread crumbs, 2 tablespoons 
melted butter, 1 beaten egg, salt, pepper 
and 1 cup finely cooked veal. 

Crequettes: Take 2 cups hot mashed po- 
tatoes, % cup finely minced chicken, salt, 
pepper, enough olive oil to give a decided 
flavor, grated nutmeg and 1 well-beaten 
egg. Mix into a smooth mass and put in 
the ice chest to cool. When cold mold into 
rolls, dip in cracker crumbs, then in a 
slightly beaten egg yolk, again in fine 
crumbs, and fry « delicate brown 
smoking hot fat, turning carefully so as not 
to spoil the shape. Serve on hot platter 
with creamed peas poured around. 
are delicious. 

Glazed Sweet Potatoes: Cut lengthwise 
into three pieces, if small, if large into four 
parts, and dust with salt and pepper. But- 
ter each slice, lay into a pan and cook in 
the oven until a rich browne Lay on a hot 
dish and garnish with green pickles and 
curled parsley. 

Tartlet: Take 1 cup smoothly mashed 
potatoes, salt, 4% cup sugar, 2 eggs, 1 large 
cup milk, a little cinnamon and nutmeg. 
Mix the butter, sugar and. the yolks of the 
eggs well together, then add the potatoes. 
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THE: GQOD ‘COOK 


When thoroughly blended pour in the milk, 
flavor, and bake in individual pastry shells. 
Just before taking from the oven cover 
each shell with a thick layer of the stiffly 
beaten whites of the eggs and _ top 
with a_ thin layer of finely grated 
cocoanut. Serve on bread and butter plates 
tastily garnished with nasturtium blos- 
soms. 

In Jackets: Select potatoes of uniform 
size and carefully wash. Bake and cut into 
halves, lengthwise. Remove the contents 
without breaking the skins. Beat into a 
smooth mass with a fork, add salt, butter, 
pepper and chopped cold boiled ham. Mix 
well, and refill the potatoes. Return to the 
oven to reheat, 

Puree: Boil about 6 small potatoes and 
when done, peel and press through a col- 
ander. Season with pepper and salt. Put 
2 cups milk into a double boiler, thicken 
with 1 tablespoon butter and 2 tablespoons 
flour rubbed together. Add a few drops of 
onion juice, a pinch of cayenne, and then 
pour over the potatoes. Pass through a 
sieve and serve immediately. 

Candied: Peel and cut into slices cold 
boiled sweet potatoes. Make a thin syrup 
by boiling together 1 tablespoon butter, 14; 
cup water and 1 cup sugar. Place single 
layers of the potatoes in a baking pan, pour 
over them the syrup and bake in a quick 
oven until browned. Remove and serve hot 
as a garnish for meat. 

Biscuit: Boil 4 medium-sized sweet pota- 

toes. When tender, mash fine with 1 ta- 
blespoon butter. Add 2 cups milk and 1 
egg, which has been well beaten without 
separating. Rub through a sieve 1 teaspoon 
salt, 1 tablespoon sugar, 2 rounding tea- 
spoons baking powder, 2 cups flour, and 
add to the potato mixture. Mold into a 
rather stiff dough and cut with a b‘scuit 
cutter. Bake in a hot oven, 
" The Apple Prize Contest—In accordance 
with our prize offer in the issue of June 
7, the 10 prize winners are: Mrs Louise M. 
Foote, New York; Mrs Henry A. Hallock, 
New York; Mrs A. T. Page, Arkansas; Jen- 
nie L. Leonard, New Hampshire: Mrs John 
Neale, New York; Mrs Sarah E. Wilcox, 
Ohio; Margaret Brock, Minnesota; Mary 
Foster Snider, Michigan; Mrs W. D. Hicks, 
Massachusetts; Belle Jamiseson, California, 
These names have been placed on our Au- 
gust pay-roll, and the money will be 
received the latter part of September, in 
aceordance with our usual custom. 


String Beans for Winter—Wash the 
beans, but do not string or cut them in any 
way. Pack in large stone jars with enough 
salt water to cover them. Place a weight 
on to keep them under. More beans can be 
added at any time, until the jars are full. 


The salt water must be strong enough to 
make an egg float. The beans must soak 
a day in water before using, to remove salt. 
Ever since we gave this method a trial 
it has proved perfectly satisfactory... The 
beans are almost the same as fresh, and 
can be prepared in the same way.—[Mar- 
tha M. 


Succotash—Use double the quantity of 
corn that you do beans. Cook the beans 
three or four hours. Put in the corn, cut 
from’ the cob, one hour before dinner. Have 
just water enough to cook them in. Care 
must be taken -not to let them stick. Sea- 
son with salt, pepper and a lump of butter. 
If preferred, the water may be drained off 
and milk or cream added.—[Buckfield. 


Rice Puffs—Boil with water enough to 
cover, or bake in oven with milk, 1 cup rice. 
When thoroughly cooked, beat into it 3 eggs 
and 3 scant -teacups sifted flour, then 1 
scant teaspoon seda, dissolved in butter 
half the size of an egg, melted. Bake in 
gem tins in very hot oven, or cook over fire 
on griddle, turning rapidly to present 
scorching.—[L, L. T. : 

Chocolate Cake—Butter the size of an 
egg, 1 cup sugar, beaten to a cream, 1 cup 
sweet milk, 1% teaspoons baking powder, 
yolk of 1 egg, 2 small cups flour. Frosting: 
Take 2-3 cup sugar, 1 square chocolate, 
white of 1 egg. Beat all together, put into 
a dish of hot water and cook till like cream, 
then add 1 tablespoon sweet cream. Cool a 
little, then spread on top of the cake.—[Jes- 
sie M. Hunter. 

Pear Honey—Cut ripe, sweet pears in 
quarters and remove the cores, but do not 
pare them. Grind the pears as if for cider. 
Strain the juice and put over the fire in 
shallow granite vessels. Boil rapidly until 
the juice is half gone, then add the ground 
pears, cover tightly and boil slowly two 
hours, adding a little water if required. If 
the juice is rich, no sugar will be required. 
[A. G. 


Sweet Grape Pickle—Take 10 lbs grapes 
on the stems and 6 lbs sugar. Boil the su- 
gar with 1 qt vinegar, and add 1 tablespoon 
each of mace and cinnamon. Put the 
grapes into jars, and pcur the vinegar over 
them boiling hot, and seal at once.—{Clar- 
inda L. Burns. 

For Blancmange, boil Irish moss sepa- 
rately in a little water, and strain it into 
hot milk until the consistency of soft cus- 
tard, stirring constantly. Add sugar to 
taste. Strain through cheesecloth inte a 
pitcher, then pour into a mold, or cups, 








PURE Because it’s all coffee— 

Just the pure coffee-bean. 

SURE Because the sealed pack- 
age insures uniform 
strength and flavor. 








wet in cold water. 
ant the Best : 


Don’t you want Comfort ? 
Don’t you want te be 
cured? 

S Then why wear a stiff,hard 
y pressure vice-like truss? Get 
the Axion Elastic Truss, worn 
with perfect comfort night 
and day. Guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and to hold any 
rupture during the most active 
exercise. Impossible for it to 
shift or slip. Does not chafe or hurt in any way. Worn 
with comfort by the tenderest infant or strongest map. 
Investigate ! Lllustrated catalogue and directions for 
self measurement seut sealed. Writeto Dept. D 
AXION MFG. CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 
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New Patented Improvements 





TEEL Strings for banjo or violin 10c; guitar or mando- 
lin lie a set, postpaid, W. D. Empie Co., Seward, N. Y. 





When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 








sou: ADSOlute Range Perfection srosesiescncec aise ss ontur Yea 
Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


is not perfectly satisfactory to you. My superior location in Ohio on Lake Erie 
enables me to construct the very best Steel Range at the lowest po price. 


Coal, Iron, Steel and other Steel Range materials are cheapest 


1ere. Freights 


are low and Labor is the best. Large complete factory with the best facilities, 
tun by men who have had 20 years’ experience, insures you getting the “top 
notch” in a Steel Range ata positive saving of $10 to #20. 


SENT FREE. 


My complete catalogue of all sizes and styles 


with or without reservoir, for city, town or country use. with 
book deserfbing the good and bad points of a Steel Range, 
which you should see whether you buy of me or not. 


Chester D. Clapp, 


Pracfical St and Range Man, 
onsss Lyan Street, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
ee 
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Beetles 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON. 





What is that flashing jewel that scampers 
across the dusty road? It must be an em- 
erald, it is such a splendid, shining, green 
color. Let us go closer and look at it, soft- 
ly, softly. Ah! it hears us and is off, and 
fiying above our heads when we are still 
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SOME 


VARIETIES OF BEETLES. 


a yard from the spot where it was resting. 
It is too small for a bird, and butterflies 
never run. Can you guess what it is? 

A beetle, the beautiful tiger beetle. The 
beetle family is a very large one, and there 
are some of the cousins and uncles and 
aunts or sisters or brothers in every eoun- 
try in the world. 

We all know the cunning little lady bugs, 
red and black, that fly away home when 
we hold them on our finger tips and tell 
them that their houses are on fire and their 
children will burn. 

The big brown dorbugs that come in and 
fly about the lamp in the evening, with a 
loud humming noise, are beetles, and so are 
those splendid golden fellows we call June- 
bugs. 

Sometimes when you are walking along 
beneath the trees perhaps you will meet a 
stag beetle with his fine large horns. 

If you come across a dead bird or field 
mouse lying on the roadside, you must turn 
it over and see the burying beetles at work. 
They are very busy creatures and very 
useful to us, because as soon as any little 
animal dies they gather round it in great 
crowds and dig out the earth from under 
it until there is a hole deep enough for it 
to sink down into. Then it is carefully 
covered up, and when tHey are hungry they 
remember where there is a hearty meal 
waiting for them. 

There are beetles that live in the ponds 
and brooks, too. They are called whirligigs 
and boatmen, and are fine divers and swim- 
mers. 

All the beetles have hard, shining coats of 
mail.’ These are only the covers to their 
wings, and when they want to fly they 
open the wing covers in the middle and 
spread out their soft, gauzy wings that 
they keep folded up underneath. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Girlish Fun—Some time ago my friend 
Cora and I went to visit my chum Helen. 
At first we were a little bashful, till Helen’s 
sister said, “Come upstairs and see my 
millinery shop.” There Helen and I 
“bought” the shabbiest hats we could find, 
and going into another room started to 
dress up. Helen, who was supposed to be 
my husband, put on her brother’s coat and 
trousers and an old cap, and I dressed up 
in an old long dress, a shabby and torn 
jacket and a hat that looked as if it had 
been sat on. Then we went into the next 
room to the other girls, and Helen’s sister 
wanted us to do downstairs and shew our- 
selves to the rest of the folks. We were 
too much ashamed, however, so she dragged 
us down head first and they all laughed and 
teased me and my dear ragged husband.— 
[A ‘Wisconsin Farmer Girl. 








In a Chicago Slaughter House—A few 
winters ago papa and I went to the fat 
stock show in Chicago, and one morning 
papa insisted on my going down to the 
stockyards with him: After we had been 


there awhile he said I had to go through a 
slaughterhouse, as I had never been ‘in one. 
I protested at first, and then gave in and 
went, but I’ll never go into one again. Papa 
took me in to see them kill the pigs first. 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


One look was enough for me, however, so 
I turned my back and wouldn’t look again. 
I wanted to leave then, but papa only 
laughed at me and took me to where they 
were killing the beeves. There I saw one 
cow hit several times before she fell and 
another one had only been stunned and had 
come to. The pitiful, pleading look in her 
eyes was simply awful, and I almost went 
into hysterics, so papa took me out of 
there and didn’t mention slaughterhouses 
to me again for some time. That was the 
enly unpleasant thing that happened to me 
while I was in Chicago, but I’ve not quite 
gotten over the look in that cow’s eyes 
yet.—[Isadora M. Trone, Ifllinois. 


A “Ladies’ Day’’—On that November day 
sister and I rode on our way to the meeting 
of our “married women’s cooking club,” 
and after a ride of about seven miles came 
to the home of our cousin, who was to be 
hostess that day. This meeting was on a 
‘ladies’ day’’—that is, only iadies and their 
children were expected to be present, the 
husbands being invited every alternate 
time. As each member knows some days 
before what part of the menu she is to 
prepare, she has it ready when she arrives, 
provided it is a part that can be prepared 
quite a while before it is to be served. 
Therefore, those who do this can retire 
soon to the sitting room and work at hem- 
stitching and Battenberg, while the others 
who do the cooking that can’t stand so 
long have to go to the kitchen. A little 
after 12 o’clock the hostess threw open the 
folding doors and announced the dinner, 
and after that was over, we transacted the 
business of the club and then spent the 
rest of the time in a social way.—[Hattie 
Coe, Ohio. 





A Pretty Autumn Wedding. 


MARION H. CULVER. 
> 





Last fall it was my good fortune to at- 
tend an extremely pretty church wedding, 
a description of which may be of interest 
to prospective brides. 

It was a yellow and white wedding, and 
the church was lavishly decorated with 
gzolden-rod, yellow marguerites and purple 
asters. The yellow flowers predominated, 
only just a touch of purple being used to 
make an effective contrast. The chancel 
was festooned with tennis nets, and in the 
meshes of the nets the flowers were woven 
closely, so that it seemed to be drapery 
woven of flowers. The effect was beautiful. 

The reading desks, altar and windows 
were banked with godlen-rod and asters, 
and the pews reserved for the bridal party 
were inclosed with ropes of golden-rod. The 
chandeliers were festooned with similar 
ropes. 

Sixteen young girls clad in white, carry- 
ing long chains of golden-rod over their 
shoulders and singing the Bridal Chorus 
from Lohengrin, preceded-the bridesmaids, 
who were dreams of dainty loveliness in 
tucked white organdie gowns and picture 
hats of braided white crepe paper, mounted 
on wire frames and trimmed with real yel- 
low marguerites and maidenhair fern. 
Their shower bouquets matched their hat 
trimmings. 

The bride’s gown was of lace and chiffon. 
She wore a voluminous tulle veil and care 
ried a shower bouquet of white daisies and 
ferns. I think this was one of the prettiest 
weddings I have ever seen, and certainly 
one of the least expensive, as far as the 
decorations were concerned. 


mc 


An Autumn Barn Dance. 


MARJORIE MARCH. 





The early part of October is not apt to be 
too cold to render a barn dance impossible. 
Many stables have stoves, which partially 
heat them, and when this is the case there 
need be no other obstacles in the way. At 
the door of the barn Chinese lanterns should 
shine their welcome. -The main part of the 
building, the earriage. house, is of course 
to be the dancing hall.. The stalls covered 
with a thick.carpet of straw, over which 
rugs are. thrown down,.make miniature but 
practical cloak and dressing rooms. Two 
of these can.-be. allotted to the women and 
two to the men. ; 

At the entrance ‘of: the stalls. great 
bunches of cornstalks, ‘the husks*just pulled 
back to show the yellow ear, make sentinel- 
like decorations. About the main part of 
the room, against the wall, to about the 
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hight of an ordinary wainscoting. wire 
netting can be fastened.. Through the top 
meshes of this, great cornstaiks can be in- 
terlaced, the leaves and ears reaching far 
to the ceiling, the wire netting itself cov- 
ered with cheesecloth of turkey red or any 
desired color. Great reflectors behind the 
lamps on the posts make a flood of light, 
and strings, on which Chinese lanterns 
hang at intervals, can be run from the cen- 
tral posts to the walls if wished. A few 
pails of water and a long pole with a sponge 
can be placed near at hand as a precaution 
against fire. A few odd wagon wheels sus- 
pended from the ceiling by ehains or strong 
wires make unique chandeliers from which 
to hang hanging lamps. Hanging from one 
of these is a huge bunch of red-eared corn 
tied with streamers of red ribbon, which 
tells the same story as the mistletoe of 
Christmas time and is used for quite the 
Same permission. 

Barrels draped with a little turkey red 
make useful tables. On one can stand the 
lemonade bowl, on another the _ glasses, 
while one or two others may hold huge 
bushel baskets filled with shining red ap- 
ples. The refreshments can consist of cof- 
fee, bread and butter sandwiches, ice cream, 
gingerbread and apples. 

The musicians can be stationed in one 
corner behind a wire screen made gay with 
cornstalks. It is in keeping with the oc- 
casion to have a couple of fiddlers to play 
at the barn dane, as it adds a spice of rus- 
ticity that the regular musicians at such 
a function lack. 


—_— 


Our Pattern Offer. 
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Ladies’ 


8742 — 
Fancy Waist. 
8596—Ladies’ Five- 
Gored Skirt. 
Waist, 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust. 


8735 — ‘ 
Tucked Waist. 
8484—-Ladies’ Five- 
Gored Skirt. 
Waist, 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust. ~ 


Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28, Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28, 
30 and 32-inch 30 and 32-inch 
waist. waist. 





8741 — Misses’ 8732—Girl’s Cos- 
Dressing Sacque. tume. 6, 8, 10 and 
12, 14 and 16 years. 12 years. 

Price, 10 cents, each number, from our 


Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any address, on request. 


A postal card will bring it: Address our 
Pattern Departmént, as above. 
ES Ras SO Sint 


What's 
He. doesn’t 


Manager of Traveling Circus: 
wrong with out new midget? 
seem to draw. : 

Proprietor: Of ‘course not.’ See what a 
mess you’ve made of the. advertisements. ° 
You’ve put his height at 3 ft. Make it 36 
inches and tle people will come with a rush, 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


[ NTERNATIONAL 
STOCK FOOD 


WON THE HIGHEST 
AWARD AND MEDAL 
AT PARIS IN 1900. 


It was included in the U. S. Govern- 
ment Exhibit. The Minnesota State 
Agricultural Society gave ‘‘International 
Stock Food’’ a Diploma for ‘‘ Superior 
Excellence.’’ It is used and endorsed 
by over 500,000 farmers and stockmen. 


* International Steck Food’? is prepared from Herbs, 
Seeds, Roots and Barks. 


IT CONTAINS 43” 183 LARGE FINE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, GOATS, HOGS, POULTRY, ETC. 
an ini snack Bent cles gives Deseviptices end History of the different Breede of Horses, Cotile, Sheep, Goats, 
ra’ sO gives ’ ’ ’ ’ 
Hogeand Foultey of a a ee She Balter of thin eee wilt sell you that you ought to Rote ous Steet: Beck for vefezence. 
ag- WE WILL GIVE YOU $14.00 WORTH OF “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” IF BOOK IS NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
This Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepaid, If You write Us (letter or postal) and 2" Answer These 3 Questions: 
Xet—Name this Paper. 2ad—How much stock have you? Srd—Did you ever use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs? 


The Covers are Printed inSix BrilitantColers. [t cost us $2000 to have our Artists and Engravers make these Engravings. 








—EE wy - 

Largest Stock Food Factory in the World. I t t nal St k 
| ere Capital Paid im, 1,000,000. nternatio 0c. 
DEALERS SELL THESE INTERNATIONAL TOCK FOOD f RM POW 
ON A SPOT CASH NTERNATIONAL & 

LARANTEE INTERNATIONA 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC — 


SUGGESTS 


CALIFORNIA 


SUGGESTS 


Biue skies, a shining sea, snow capped mountains, fruitful | 
vineyards, orchards and fields of waving grain, wealth, health, 
prosperity and happiness. 


ony $3,300 


from Chicago, and $30.00 from New Orleans and Mississippi River Points to the 
Pacific Coast daily during September and October. Choice of routes, high-class 
train service. 


Write for full particulars fo any representative of the Southern Pacific Co. 
. H, NUTTING, GENERAL EASTERN’ PASSENGER AGENT, 349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
W. G. NEIMYER, General Agent, 193 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


- McCORMICK, P. T. M., S. F. B. MORSE, A. P. T.' M., 
San Francisco, Cal. Houston, Tex. 
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NTERNATIONAL GALL C 


TERNATIONAL HEAY 
NE *EALING O. 














ADE EASY After years of patient effort we have perfected and hold let- 
* ters patent for a device which will prove a greater boon to the 
farmer than any invention of the age. By the use of our trucks which are 
easily attached to any beam plow, new or old. a furrow uniform in width and 
depth can be secured. Mr. Shaffer, of Newfield, N. Y., writes: °‘It is remark- 
able how easy the truck does away with the hard labor of plowing.” If you 
would profit by the experience of everyone who has used them you would not 
delay a day in ordering a set. Our new trucks are guaranteed perfect in 
construction and operation. Arms malleable iron. Axle chilled steel. 


AGENTS WANTED. Fast sellereverywhere. Big money for workers. No 
charge for territory. WONDER PLOW CO.,14 Factory St., St. Clair, Mich. 











LUMBER AT HALF PRIGE EPARATORS AND POWERS. 
WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION ca pote te ane 


Send us your lumber biil for our estimate, and 
we will make you prices delivered free of all 
charges at your shipping point. 


WRITE FOR OUR EXPOSITION CATALOGUE OF MATERIAL. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO.., Swoep powers, hel iIs,5te liers,Mowers, 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT 67 BUFFALO, N. ¥. guuceny. "The Mceslaas ‘Co, Taiamy, Pa. 
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Southwick 


Two Horse Full Circle 


BALING PRESSES 


make the solid compact bales 





that fill cars and save freight. 


Its feed 

opening is 

almost double 

the size of others. 

Low bridge—7 inches 

high—for horses to step 

over. Press stands up to 

its work—so does the tier— 

no digging holes for wheels. 





15 TONS 
A DAY 


“ —e 
The Gem Full-Circle Baler, lightest, strongest, cheapest 
baler, Made of wrought steel. Operated by 1 or 2 horses. 
Bales 10 to 15 tonsa day. Sold on 5 days’ trial. Catalogue 


free. Address GEO, ERTEL ©0., Quincy, Ili. 





| nel 





b J 


thatis, the excess freight you will have to pay if you Ship 
lodsély baled hay. -- -~ ' = 


2 = a ‘ = = 

; ‘or eaM AND HORSE POWE _ te 
“ELI? BALING PRESS ‘iaic ‘i: 
fess the car.perfectly. 38:styles and sizes, All steel— 


ightest and strongest. ~ Illustrated catalogue mailed free. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1118 Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILL. 
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Don’t Struggle 


Along Without a Power. 





It is neither reasonable 
nor economical. 


WEBSTER 


Vertical Gasoline 


entirely self contained, 
fits every need of the farm- 
er, miller; sawyer, dairy- 








man, etc. 8 full- bh 





power. Costs only 2 to 3 cents perhour. Safe, 
simple, efficient. Fully guaranteed, Coster’ 
of Verticatand Horizontal Enginés of all kinds 
mailed frée. 

WEBSTER MFG. CO., 
1076 Westi5th Street, Chicago, lils. 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page See Uur Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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